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EDITORIAL 


v/ 
Dvorak 
| SUPPOSE I ought to have waited to write a few words about 
Dvorak until the September number, for the eighth of that 
month will be the centenary of the birth of the great Czech 
composer. However, the urgency of the observation that chere 
is no time like the present is so peculiarly urgent in our own 
present that I shall not wait. There are no intricate problems 
in the emotional life of Antonin Dvorak, the discussion of which 
would serve to illustrate or elucidate his music. Indeed his music, 
like that of Schubert’s, requires neither illustration nor elucida- 
tion. It is crystal clear as a mountain stream in Bohemia, and 
flows as prodigally. Such a fount of inexhaustible melody was 
bound to make critics nervous of being too enthusiastic and 
although in the new edition of Grove, published in 1904, the year 
of Dvorak’s death, Fuller Maitland wrote a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of his work he was careful to cover himself by concluding, 
“this is not the place for a detailed criticism of Dvorak’s works, 
nor can we attempt to foretell what position his name will 
ultimately hold.” 

Dvorak was the son of an innkeeper and butcher, born at 
Nelahozeves, or, as the Germans call it, Mulhaiisen, some fifty 
miles south of Prague. His father was musical in a mild way and 
able to play the zither for his customers to dance to. His son, as 
a child, taught himself the violin and at twelve years old his 
education was looked after by.a childless uncle at Zlonice in 
Sudetenland, a district we find some difficulty nowadays in 
associating with harmony. Here the local organist and school- 
master taught him the piano, the viola, and the German langu- 
age. Then his father’s business collapsed and at fifteen it looked 
as if young Antonin would have to spend the rest of his life drawing 
beer or cutting up pork. However, Liehmann, the schoolmaster, 
argued that the boy should be allowed to go on with his musical 
education and with the uncle’s help he was sent to the Organ 
School in Prague. Presently this help failed and before he was 
sixteen years old he was keeping himself by playing in odd 
orchestras, finally achieving a post as a viola player in the 
orchestra of the National Opera which had been brought together 
in 1862. Here he had the advantage of intercourse with Smetana 
and during the next decade worked away at composition without 
the faintest hope of any of his music being published or ever 
performed. In 1873 he was appointed organist of S. Adalbert’s 
Church, Prague, on a salary of five shillings a week, but as he was 


getting a few pupils by now he gave up his orchestral playing 
and married one of them. In this year, being already 32, he 
made his debut as a composer with a performance of the patriotic 
hymn The Heirs of the White Mountain. Slowly, very very slowly, 
a certain amount of popular recognition was accorded him, and 
in 1875 he was granted a pension of £50 a year by the Cultus- 
ministerium. This brought him into contact with Brahms who in 
1877 was appointed a member of the commission that examined 
the work of the pensioners. Brahms urged on Simrock the merits 
of the 37-year-old Bohemian composer and the publisher com- 
missioned a set of Slavonic dances as piano duets. Obviously he 
was hoping for another best-seller like Brahms’s Hungarian 
Dances, which had been originally published for two pianos. 
Simrock knew what he was about. The Slavonic Dances proved 
as popular as the Hungarian Dances, and just before he was 
40 Dvorak had arrived. 

I am not going to attempt to deal with the confusion of the 
numbering of these Slavonic Dances. on gramophone records, 
largely due to Kreisler’s having made three transcriptions for the 
violin, renumbering them, and in two cases transposing the keys. 
Fortunately, H.M.V. have an album of the whole sixteen played 
by the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra under Talich, and the . 
publication of this album probably saved the reason of several 
enthusiastic gramophiles who had been trying to restore order to 
chaos. The composer himself had not helped matters by exchang- 
ing the numbers of two of the dances when he wrote the orches- 
tral version. Some hint of the popularity these dances achieved 
may be judged by the fact that only a year after their publication 
the orchestral version was performed at the Crystal. Palace in 
February, 1879. In fact, England was captivated by Dvorak’s 
music from the start and this naturally told against him with many 
of the musical critics. 

In 1883 his Stabat Mater was performed in London with great 
success, and the composer was invited to conduct it in person at 
the Albert Hall in the following year. As usual at that date 
English taste demanded plenty of choral singing and Dvorak was 
commissioned to write a cantata for the 1885 Birmingham 
Festival. The result was The Spectre’s Bride, which had a great 
success. I do not know if the B.B.C. has given us a ‘revival of this, 
Now would seem an appropriate moment, when Bohemia is 
existing in a condition of disagreeable wedlock with the German 
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spectre. Fuller Maitland in Grove writes of it with enthusiasm 
and considers that none of Dvorak’s subsequent compositions 
could be considered its equal whether for the beauty and power 
of the music itself or the richness of the orchestral colouring. But 
perhaps it has been revived and I missed the occasion. 

In 1886 Dvorak conducted at the Leeds Festival an oratorio 
called St. Ludmilla, which is said to be rather dull, and not sur- 
prisingly when we hear that he wrote it specially to suit the taste 
of an English audience, for which he had prepared by studying 
the work of Handel and Mendelssohn. 

In 1891 Dvorak was given the honorary degree of Mus.D. at 
Cambridge. Charles Stanford, with whom Dvorak and his wife 
stayed, found them “ inconveniently early risers. I heard a noise 
in the garden in the small hours, and found the pair sitting under 
a tree at six a.m.” Dvorak remained all his life a true countryman, 
breeding pigeons and pigs and evidently not much interested in 
academic small talk. Stanford was also rather annoyed at what 
seemed his lack of enthusiasm for Brahms. “‘ Of Brahms to whom 
he owed all his public recognition he scarcely spoke, and that 
little not what I expected him to say.” He added to Charles 
Stanford’s disgust by speaking too enthusiastically of Verdi. It 
is true that in 1891 Verdi had not composed his Falstaff, but that 
Dvorak should so greatly admire the composer of Otello should not 
have surprised Stanford so much. By the time I knew Stanford 
he had grown impossibly bearish and could hardly talk about 
anything except his partner’s bad play at bridge. He never took 
a taxi without quarrelling with the driver and during the last 
war none of the taxi-drivers on the stand nearest to the Savile 
Club would accept him as a fare so that the porter had to go 
further afield and lure taxi-drivers who had not driven him 
before. Unlike Stanford, Hubert Parry grew more and more 
genial with every month he added to his age. He and Dvorak 
would have got on splendidly and found plenty to talk about in 
country sights and sounds. 

Probably Dvorak’s enjoyment of Verdi and apparent inability 
to appreciate Brahms confirmed musical opinion in its belief 
that he was just a fellow who could string together a few catchy 
tunes. I have repeatedly written in these pages of the beauties of 
Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony in G. That it is full from cover to 
cover of the most entrancing melody I cannot deny. So too is 
Bizet’s First Symphony in C major of which we have a delightful 
recorded version played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Walter Goehr in an H.M.V. album of four discs. Yet if the 
Bizet Symphony were labelled Arlésienne Suite, No. 3, I doubt if 
many of us would think it was a symphony. On the other hand 
Dvorak’s Symphony in G, so beautifully played in another 
H.M.V. album by the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Talich, could never be taken for anything but what it claims to 
be. Of this great work Mr. George Bernard Shaw wrote, “ his 
symphony in G . . . is very nearly up to the level of a Rossini 
Overture, and would make excellent promenade music at the 
summer fétes out in the grounds ”’ (of the Crystal Palace). The 
same critic writing, in 1893, of a forthcoming first performance of 
Dvorak’s Mass in D offered to eat the full score, covers and all, 
if it proved “a serious contribution to Czech music.”—pre- 
sumably, one may add, because Mr. Shaw believed a “‘romantic”’ 
(meaning tuneful) composer incapable of being serious enough 
to write what Mr. Shaw considered suitable church music. Mr. 
Shaw’s own grasp of religious emotion, practice and history is 
nicely exhibited in such a work as The Black Girl in Search of God, 
and his inability to appreciate Dvorak’s simple little Mass for 
country folk is the measure of his ability to produce the senti- 
mental claptrap weighted here and there with knockabout 
humour of the penny gaff type which he and the B.B.C. offered 
as a radio drama two or three weeks ago. But in 1893 Mr. Shaw 
had at all costs to avoid any stigma of popularity and could not 
admit that a good melody was anything but cheap and fugacious. 
Musical prigs of the day called a good melody a slum-catcher, a 
phrase invented by Stanford. The trouble with these musical 
prigs is that they can never estimate the life of a good melody. 
Indeed this failure to gauge vitality is the major accusation that 
can be levelled against all aesthetic criticism and it is fortunate 
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that insurance offices are better served by their advisers or by now 
they would all be bankrupt. 


A short time ago a Wykehamist writing to me from College 
sent an extremely well chosen list for a first hundred records which 
I should like to have space to print. But he added to his list this 
observation : “‘ I am afraid my choice of Toscanini records is small, 
partly because of the very low quality of his records and partly 
because of a deep-rooted feeling which I harbour against him, 
born, I think, when listening to a performance by him of 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony.” 

I wonder how much of that feeling was kindled by the 
enthusiasm of the audience. I know nothing so exasperating as 
the indiscriminate applause of a Promenade Concert audience. 
Any soloist in a concerto can evoke from such an audience as much 
rapturous applause as would be accorded to the greatest master 
of the instrument alive at his most inspired moments. I some- 
times wonder whether it may not be the applause one might hear 
at a boxing match for the way a bantam-weight was standing 
up to a heavy weight, whether indeed that audience may not be 
applauding the success of the pianist in making himself heard 
at all above the orchestra. Too often, alas, the performance of a 
concerto does savour of a contest between the soloist and the 
orchestra with the conductor’s baton intervening from time to 
time like a referee telling the bantam-weight not to hit low or the 
heavy-weight not to clinch. At the end the applause is always 
deafening because after all there is the soloist bowing and smiling 
to prove that the orchestra have not knocked him out, and when 
he is not carried off the platform on a double bass but retires 
with no more damage than an unstarched collar the vociferations 
are redoubled. 

So in watching Toscanini one derives the satisfaction of seeing 
the way one dapper drill instructor can make a hundred hefty 
guardsmen step on it. When to this exhilaration of a dynamic 
personality is added the consciousness of being in the fashion by 
enjoying the musical result it is natural that an audience should 
let its feelings go. British audiences have learnt a lot in the last 
twenty-five years. When I was the age of that Winchester man 
who has written to me audiences used to clap at the end of each 
movement in a symphony. Now, if some wretched wight thinking 
the symphony is all over dares to clap his relief at the end of the 
first movement a hundred proud cognoscenti turn round upon him 
as if he had committed a physical indiscretion. Bateman should 
show us the man who clapped at the end of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

Still, when every criticism of Toscanini has been made, there 
remains the indisputable fact of life, life which may sometimes 
seem a little too much of a good thing but which taking his 
achievements as a conductor all round has given back to how 
much music the life it seemed to have lost. Let my young 
Wykehamist friend forget his Seventh Symphony and play the 
record of Rossini’s Barber of Seville Overture or the two Traviata 
Preludes or the Mozart Haffner Symphony. The pity of it is 
that Toscanini has never conducted Italian Opera at Covent 
Garden. If he had, Italian opera might recover the position of 
which fashionable snigs (snob and prig) have robbed it. 

I hope my Wykehamist friend will not think I am reading him 
a lecture when I beg him to remember throughout all the adven- 
tures in music which stretch before him that the most precious 
gift experience can give him will be his ability to recognise and 
respond to authentic life in any work of art, be it great or small, 
and let him be sorry for young Mr. Bernard Shaw who was 
unable to recognise and respond to the life in Dvofak’s Fourth 
Symphony. 

When Mr. Shaw condescendingly decided that the Symphony 
in G was very nearly up to the level of a Rossini overture he could 
not have chosen a more inept illustration, for there was not a single 
square inch of common ground on which the two composers 
could be measured. Schubert provides almost the only standard of 
comparison for Dvorak. For its own ends and within its own 
limitations and with a conductor of Toscanini’s qualities in charge 
of the score a good Rossini overture is perfect. However, in that 
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blazing summer of 1893 young Mr. Shaw was practising an 
assiduous eccentricity and looking at the world through the green- 
tinted glasses of an earnest and acutely self-conscious vegetarian- 
ism. With his beard and his Jaeger knickerbockers he was not 
cut out to trip to a tune by Rossini or Dvofak or anybody else. 
Yet even Mr. Shaw should have been able to recognise that 
Dvorak’s Second Symphony in D minor was very nearly up to 
the level of Brahms’s Second Symphony in D major. We have 
a splendid performance of that Second Symphony of Dvorak’s 
played by the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra under Talich in 
an H.M.V. album of five discs. I cannot say that it appeals to 
me quite as much as the enchanting Fourth, of which in spite of 
its stream of melody I grow fonder with every fresh performance ; 
but I do find that it has displaced Brahms’s Second in my affec 

tions, and I strongly advise readers to acquire both these sym- 
phonies while they are still to be found in the catalogue. 

The withdrawal of Brahms’s records of chamber music is even 
more depressing when we come to Dvorak. Nothing in fact 
remains in the H.M.V. list except the Pianoforte Quintet in A 
major, Op. 81, played by Arthur Schnabel and the Pro Arte 
Quartet. This exquisite work is also to be found in the Columbia 
list played by the Léner Quartet with Mrs. Olga Loeser-Lebert at 
the piano. It is difficult to choose between them, but I think I 
shall give my vote to the Columbia version. I do not know 
whether the Dumky Trio, Op. 90, played by the Elly Ney Trio 
is still to be found in the Decca list, but I hope so. for it is a work 
of surpassing charm. It consists of six dumkas. Hence the plural 
dumky. A dumka is a piece of music in which yearning melancholy 
alternates with wild gaiety. Those who listen to the national 
anthems before the nine o’clock news on Sunday evening may 
find something like a dumka in the Czechoslovakian national 
anthem in the change of mood it expresses. I do not know whether 
this anthem was written by Dvorak, but it might have been, and 
to my taste it is the most expressive of all the national anthems 
except the Marseillaise. In the Dumky Trio all the six dumkas 
are thematically independent and written in different keys. 
They are poignant melodies as simple as folk song, and every 
reader who loves melody should make an effort to secure this 
work, The Quartet in E flat, Op. 51, is still in the Columbia list 
where it is played by the Léner Quartet. This is a graceful, light, 
and happy work, with a charming dumka in the second movement 
which turns into the wildest of furiants in the second section. 

In 1892 Dvorak was invited to become head of the National 
Conservatoire of Music in New York and in the late autumn of 
that year he sailed for America and a salary of 15,000 dollars a 
year. It was a time of exile for him and in spite of the warmth of 
his welcome and the great hospitality he received he pined for 
home all the while. Yet he pined to some purpose, for during the 
two and a half years he was in America he composed the New 
World Symphony, the “ Nigger’ Quartet, the String Quintet 
in E flat (which ought to be recorded), a Piano Suite in A, a 
Sonatina for violin and piano in G major from which Kreisler 
arranged the second movement as a solo and played it all over 
the world as Indian Lament, various songs and the glorious violon- 
cello Concerto. 

I do not have to say anythingsmore about the New World 
Symphony, which competes for popularity with any symphony 
that has yet been written. The theory that Dvorak was influenced 
in the writing of it by Indian and Negro melodies finds no support 
from the music itself. No doubt in his exile he was moved from 
time to time by the plaintiveness of Negro singing, but those were 
Bohemian Blues he composed, sighing for his native land. 

_In the summer of 1893 when Mr. Bernard Shaw was twitching 
his eyebrows at the vulgarity of that lovely Fourth Symphony 
in G, Dvorak was just finishing the Fifth From the New World, 
and when the last bar was written he and his wife with their six 
children set off to stay at Spillville, Iowa, where eleven miles 
from a railway station was a little Bohemian colony. Here he 
could play the organ in the vill:ge church of St. Wenceslaus as once 
upon a time in Bohemia, listen to his wife singing contralto solos 
as Once upon a time, when she was his pupil, and make music 
with the village schoolmaster as once upon a time with 
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Liehmann. That summer in Spillville, Dvof4k heard a bird 
singing early one morning and in three days he composed and 
wrote out the Quartet in F major stupidly called the Nigger 
Quartet which was performed immediately by Dvorak himself, 
the schoolmaster, and two of the children. In the last movement 
of the F major Quartet the Rondo is suddenly hushed for a 
moment for a short imitation of a chorale on the organ in which 
we may hear an echo of Dvorak’s joy improvising softly on the 
organ at Mass in the little church of St. Wenceslaus, Spillville. 
This charming quartet is still to be found in the Columbia list 
beautifully played by the Léner combination. 

In the spring of 1895, with joy in his heart, Dvorak was sailing 
back to Bohemia. I do not know whether he composed the famous 
Humoresque on the voyage, but there is no doubt that it was first 
played upon his return as an expression of the joy he felt in 
coming home to his native country. And here is a queer coincid- 
ence. The perfect accompaniment for the Humoresque is Stephen 
Foster’s Swanee River and indeed I have a record of this double 
effect somewhere, an old single-sided red H.M.V., but I cannot 
put my finger on it at the moment. It would be a formidable 
task to collect all the records of the Seventh Humoresque, made 
by singers, instruments, bands, organs, saxophones, trios and full 
orchestras. It has apparently not yet been recorded on the saw. 
I shall have more to say about Dvorak next month, but my space 
has been rationed. 


Our Future 


It is pleasant to be able to announce that our circulation has 
grown steadily during the last eighteen fateful months, but the 
difficulty of getting paper makes it imperative now to reduce our 
size still further. ‘To what exiguous content we shall finally 
shrink I dare not guess, but I feel that we can count on the 
loyalty of our readers to see us through, and I look forward, 
un bel di, to reading in a quiet shady corner of one of Mr. 
Churchill’s sunny uplands a GrAmMopHone of the old size with 
all the old advertisers back again. I shall take this opportunity 
to congratulate our printers on the comparative absence of 
misprints. Of course, we get them occasionally, as when I make 
Job nod instead of Jove, but when in two consecutive issues of 
The Times I read one day of the situation in the Balbans and then 
of the crisis in the Bankans I feel we are not doing too badly. 

I have a most interesting letter from Mr. Phil Hart, of 12606 
S.W. Edlecliff Road, Portland, Oregon, full of American gramo- 
phone news which I am printing in the correspondence. And here 
is a letter we have received from Mr. A. H. Kelly, of 38 Lord 
Street, Coventry, which, in view of the address, I feel sure will 
give pleasure to our American readers by letting them see that 
the Germans cannot bomb love for their own Brahms out of 
Coventry, nor even the melodies of Dvorak into silence—a 
message, I think, of good’ cheer from Coventry to Prague :— 

“* The last two or three months I have been greatly enjoying 
Mr. Mackenzie’s editorials on Brahms’s works. It is a great pity 
that H.M.V. have found it necessary to delete the piano Quartets 
Op. 25 and 26. I have the former work and a more melodious 
quartet would be hard to find. I noticed that the recording com- 
panies re-issued Fauré’s Requiem Mass, after having previously 
deleted it, so is it too much to ask that the companies reconsider 
the above Quartets ? I am a very ordinary music-lover, although 
I have ventured off the ‘ beaten-track’ in buying Bruckner’s 
Romantic Symphony and Borodin’s Second quartet in addition 
to the Brahms’s P.F. Quartet, and I do not think any of your 
readers would fail to enjoy the Brahms’s Quartets if only your 
paper could get H.M.V. to re-issue it. As you see, I have done 
my fair share to prevent deletions but it seems as if H.M.V. are 
going to extremes when I look at this year’s Deletion List. Surely 
its length is excessive, when you consider that there are less 
serious works being issued every month now than pre-war. 

“‘ One or two works of Dvorak’s which I have an idea are not 
receiving the attention they deserve are his Symphony No. 2 in 
D minor and the great Symphonic Variations. Both of these 
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excellent works I should hate to see withdrawn as they both have 
given me a great deal of pleasure. Readers will find the Symphony 
very similar, in some ways, to the four or five symphonies of 
Brahms, of which Mr. Mackenzie has been praising so much in 
recent months. 

“* As I understand this is Dvorak’s Centenary year, surely here 
is a good opportunity for obtaining one of the Czech master’s 
finest works.” 


THE B.B.C. AND 


MBE: RALPH HILL has courteously sent me a proof of his 
article in The Radio Times of March a2ist that I might have 
an opportunity of replying to him in THz GrRamopuone of this 
month. That the article in question is a travesty of my arguments 
and a misrepresentation of my point of view does not detract 
from the thoughtfulness of the gesture. 


In my remarks in the December editorial I was careful to 
observe: “I realise that Mr. Hill’s apology for singing German 
and Italian songs in English is semi-official, and I do not accuse 
his intelligence when I say that here in all its cretinous inadequacy 
it is. ‘ At all costs it must be made clear to listeners that they are not 
listening to enemy stations, whose excellences of music programmes are often 
a bait for insidious propaganda.’ ”’ 

Now Mr. Hill is indignant with me for accusing him of cham- 
pioning the exclusion of German lieder. “I was unaware,” 
he asserts, “‘ that they had been excluded. I should certainly 
like to hear more broadcast, particularly as there are if necessary 
a number of excellent translations of Schubert and Schumann.” 
Alas, there are many more bad translations of the poems set by 
these two composers, and if we are to hear only the good trans- 
lations we shall hear very few German lieder. But Mr. Hill is 
a devotee of English words for singing. He thinks it is democratic 
of the B.B.C. to give studio performances of opera in English, 
and apparently supposes that my preference for librettos sung 
in the language in which they were written is connected with the 
“‘ diamonds and mink coats of Covent Garden: in other words 
it is the hall-mark of the snob-dilettante.” The bold bad baronet 
of the grease-spotted novelette, in fact . . . but I shall not rub 
the bloom from Mr. Hill’s democratic innocence by spanking 
him as he deserves for such a silly remark. Mr. Hill wonders 
if I am ignorant of the various efforts made from time to time 
to give opera in English. He even condescends to inform me 
that the Royal Carl Rosa Company was founded in 1875. I will 
add that throughout the 66 years since that date the performance 
of foreign operas in English has never risen above mediocrity, 
and that I have been listening to them on and off for forty years. 
One reason for such mediocrity is that comparatively few English 
opera singers are able to escape from the oratorio tradition so 
long as they have to sing in English. Most librettos are wretched 
stuff in any language, and Mr. Hill is mistaken in supposing that 
I admire “the rich profusion of rhyme, rhythm, and rhetoric 

. of French, German, Italian and Russian opera librettos.”’ 
And I will add that to say I find such an alliteration ‘a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic ” of them implies a complete ignorance 
of what I have written about opera during the last eighteen 
years, for which he may most readily be forgiven, or a deliberate 
misrepresentation to score a cheap debating point, which is less 
excusable. I object to opera in English because the already 
ridiculous words are made more ridiculous and throw the 
unfortunate singers into such a state of self-consciousness that 
they act and sing like embarrassed amateurs. Mr. Hill believes 
that “ clear enunciation and articulation are such rare qualities 
the world over in opera singing that whether the words are 
poetry or doggerel you hear only a small percentage of them.” 
This preposterous assertion shows that Mr. Hill does not under- 
stand Italian. Nobody thinks the less of him for that, but it 
would be more prudent not to argue about this with one who 
does understand Italian and can assure Mr. Hill that except for 
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Sir Walford Davies 


I do not recall the death of any man in our time which has 
inspired such eloquent tributes of affection and admiration, It 
was never my privilege to meet him, but like millions of listeners 
I feel his loss as the loss of a personal friend. Without doubt he 
has done a work for music in this country which will never be 
surpassed. R.I.P. Compton MACKENZIE. 


FOREIGN MUSIC 


the sopranos in moments of coloratura elation every word of an 
Italian opera can usually be understood. As much cannot be 
said for the majority of English singers in opera, and that this is 
recognized is evident from the fact that for the studio perform. 
ance of Traviata Mr. Rooke Ley had to be brought in to explain 
to Demos in his own charming way what it was all about. 

At last, Mr. Hill loses his temper and accuses me of being 
“too much of a child kicking, scratching, and biting his over- 
indulgent parent.” I should be glad to hear against whom an 
affiliation order would lie for my artistic begetting. Does Mr. 
Hill himself presume to lecture me paternally? Am I to under- 
stand that I was bred by the B.B.C.? Or am I to consider my 
over-indulgent parent to be the public? When Mr. Hill has had 
as much experience of life and letters as myself he will have 
learnt that the public is never over-indulgent even to its favourite 
children. 

One last brief word. Mr. Hill is stung by my suggestion that 
the B.B.C.’s attitude towards foreign music at the present time 
may be a commercial ramp. I refer him to the letters of Mr. 
Haydn Wood and Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill in The Radio Times. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 





Finally, the argument about Brahms and Beethoven may rest 
in peace with this note from Mr. H. H. Ensor : 

Concerning the resemblance between the Finale tunes of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and Brahms’s First, I wonder that 
nobody has quoted Brahms’s own comment thereon. It is given 
(by Prof. Wilh. Altmann) in the Introductory Note to the 
Eulenburg Miniature Score of the Brahms. When some titled 
person called his attention to the extraordinary similarity between 
the two tunes, his reply was, ‘‘ Yes, and still more extraordinary 
that any fool can hear it.”? Let us be thankful that both these fine 
melodies exist, and that their two composers have treated them 
so characteristically and so differently ; one as a subject for 
Variations, and the other as a first subject in Sonata-form. 

C.M. 








2 INVALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York: Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 
of recorded music . . . The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation! 


When at home: every record collector and music lover who desires 
authentic information about recorded music issued in the United 
States of America should write to us and we will be only too pleased 
to answer any queties sent from readers of The Gramophone. 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 
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BEHIND THE NEEDLE—X 


LOOKING BACK OVER THE GRAMOPHONE 


By HERBERT 


TT year, 1923, was a very busy one for me. It was an 
inextricable mixture of journalism, “‘ Yes, we have no bananas,” 
and the introduction of new gramophones and records. The first 
two references involve telling a story that any mention of the song 
inevitably brings up, a story I must tell here because it may 
never appear in print if I don’t, and even though it hasn’t the 
remotest connection with gramophones. 

As the result of doing a good turn to a visiting American 
journalist, I found myself in 1919 pitchforked overnight into the 
post of London Editor of the American newpaperman’s great 
trade organ, Editor and Publisher. Their previous man had dropped 
dead. This paper sponsored the holding of the 1923 advertising 
convention in Atlantic City, and invited me to be present with the 
other 109 delegates from England. Sterling gave me extended 
leave. The trip was a confusing mélange of memories of Berengaria 
(outward) and Mauretania (homeward) luxury, bewildering 
American hospitality, mounted police guards at the New York 
City Hall, reception by Mayor Jimmie Walker, a screaming 
motor-cycle police escort at high speed through the City to a 
week-end visit to the Westchester Country Club, prohibition- 
dodging exemplified by quart bottles at the same club, labelled 
mineral water but loaded with whiskey, convention hysteria at 
Atlantic City over four days, Evelyn Nesbit’s (Harry Thaw’s 
tragic wife) saloon as an attraction there, Washington and meeting 
President Harding, the pardonable thrill when he told me he, as a 
newspaper man, read my “ Edpub ” stuff every week, and above 
all what seems now the most appropriate theme song of a crazy 
crowded month, the ridiculous ‘‘ Yes, we have no bananas.” 

And “ Yes, we have no bananas” was ringing in my ears 
when I boarded a train returning from Philadelphia (after lunch 
at John Wanamaker’s store) to New York. Tea was served on the 
train and I suddenly noticed that I seemed to be the topic of 
conversation between an American and his wife across the gang- 
way. Then the man left his table and crossed to me. 

He was apologetic. Was Ia Britisher? Did I happen to come 
from London? That so? Would I join them at their table as his 
wife was anxious to meet someone who knew London ? Sum- 
marised, this was our conversation : 

“* My wife’s very interested in your great city. Her ancestors 
came from London. And she’s just crazy to know something about 
the part they lived in.” 

“* Well, if I can help I’ll be very happy.” 

“ Sure—sure. You tell him, Katy.” 

“I cain’t find anybody who seems to know the pertickler 
locality my ancestors came from. Not even my ‘poppa and 
momma knew much about it. All they knew was they originally 
came from Shadwell. Do you know it? What sort of place is it? ” 

All the Americans had overwhelmed us with kindness. How 
could I tell these friendly folk what Shadwell was really like? 
Somehow I must dissemble. I thought quickly, then said : 

“* Shadwell? Oh, yes A riverside resort east of London. Not a 
very popular place now compared with what it was, perhaps, 
when your ancestors knew it, but still a very important place in, 
London life.” 

It was the best I could do. Anyhow, if her husband had not 
—_ there I think the lady would have kissed me. Instead she 
said; 

“. . . so now I can tell my friends something about my 
ancestors and their home in Shadwell, because I’ve met someone 
who knows it ! ” 

Oh, very typical of that year was the idiotic “‘ Yes, we have no 
bananas.” 

In the meantime at home the danger from the incursion of 
broadcasting which seemed to threaten the industry was passing 
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and confidence restored. So the stage was set for further gramo- 
phone developments, for our scientific staff, under Will Forse, 
had taken another step in effecting a substantial improvement in 
the tone of our instruments. Such an improvement was indeed 
very badly needed generally, for the internal horn type had not 
advanced very far from its original somewhat pinched and muffled 
volume. These improved models and our now well-distributed 
scratchless records were to be launched sensationally. 

I will not bother the reader with details of the elaborate 
preparations and plans for the event, but during. September of 
that year over 400 newspaper men sat down in the Connaught 
Rooms to a press luncheon that was talked about in Fleet Street 
for years afterwards. They listened to speeches by Sir George 
Croydon Marks (afterwards Lord Marks) and Sir Henry Wood, 
introducing the ‘‘ new British gramophone and its Dorset-born 
inventor, Mr. William Forse.” They listened to the latter telling 
of the invention of the record without scratch and of the new 
instrument to provide satisfactory reproduction. They listened to 
staged demonstrations of old and new models playing records of 
Clara Butt and Sir Henry Wood’s orchestra. They were visibly 
impressed when each was presented with a special souvenir 
record of Norman Allin and Sir Hamilton Harty’s orchestra. 
They went back to their offices and gave Columbia the biggest 
“‘ press” anything in the industry had ever had. 

There was one very amusing incident at the luncheon. With so 
vast a gathering of strangers, it was impossible to ensure that 
everyone present was legitimately associated with the press. 
Accordingly, when one of my staff reported to me that one 
individual was actually a member of a rival gramophone firm, I 
was somewhat disturbed and mentioned it to Sterling. He 
laughed heartily and said, ‘‘ That’s all right—he might just as 
well know what we’re doing at first hand. Go and make yourself 
known to him and say you hope he’ll enjoy his lunch.” I’m bound 
to say that, a little taken aback, the intruder had the good grace 
to offer to withdraw, and what his feelings were, in the full 
knowledge of having been discovered, when he was pressed to 
stay and enjoy our hospitality, are perhaps better imagined than 
described. 

And the result? The generous press stories began their work on 
the public. Then came extensive advertising quoting the news- 
paper opinions and valuable testimonials by well-known musicians 
—and the trade gasped at a new invasion of customers. This 
story is not exaggerated one whit, as dealers of that day will know. 
The public began an immediate clamour for these ‘‘ new process ” 
records without scratch, to insist on these much-lauded new 
Columbia instruments. In our record advertising for the first 
time we proclaimed the laminated form of the record and, I 
think, completely demolished all the criticisms and objections 
previously made and held against it. But even as the records 
without scratch grew in favour there were some who sought to 
explain their demerits. One faction declared quite seriously that 
the results were obtained by shallower tracks, which meant that 
the records would wear out quickly. Others equally serious 
attributed the glacial surface to super-polishing, and that by this 
means much cf the music was rubbed off! But in a little while 
everybody else was discovering virtues in scratchless surace 
products. 

As for the instruments launched at the press demonstration, by 
the end of October we had completely sold the whole of the output 
planned for the entire season—an achievement unprecedented in 
the industry. 

All this sounds like mere glorification of a publicity stunt. As 
such it was a complete success. But the event had far greater 
implications. The bugbear of disc records had been scratch, and 
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all efforts to eliminate it had failed. Reproducing instruments 
had progressed barely at all, and although in reality the improve- 
ment was not so revolutionary as those that came later, it was 
markedly noticeable. 


It was the winning over of the press of the country to regard 
these developments as “ news ”’—news that redounded to the 
credit of British brains, and treating it as really serious news, 
that suddenly made the public more gramophone-conscious 
than it had ever been. You may disagree, but if you have the 
means of checking over gramophone movements you will have to 
allow it as an interesting coincidence when you find that the boom 
period actually began in 1923-24. 


The fact that this magazine, THE GRAMOPHONE, made its 
bow in 1923 no doubt contributed to this widening of interest, 
but that claims special and separate attention. For the moment 
we are concerned with the doings inside the industry. 


In one way or another, then, these were strenuous days with 
everyone on his toes to see Columbia climb into prominence and 
everyone working like the very devil to help it along. We had a 
very wholesome respect for H.M.V. and (to ourselves) admitted 
that by every known standard in gramophone circles that company 
held the premier position and was looked up to as the pre-eminent 
mark in gramophones. It had, quite early in its history, taken to 
itself the world’s greatest artists. The names Caruso, Patti, 
Melba, Tetrazinni were the H.M.V. “ open sesame” to the 
pockets of the public. We never had the idea that we could put 
them out of business. None of us was so foolish. It was part of 
Sterling’s creed that we were helping to build for the permanence 
of the gramophone industry, not to wreck any part of it. And the 
king-pin of the industry was H.M.V. 


But while the position of premiership, which they seemed to 
hold so easily, may never have been in serious danger, there is no 
doubt that Columbia activities and developments had a tonic 
effect on the industry and its future. For in 1923, with non- 
scratch records and improved gramophones, a movement had 
been started in which everybody else had to join or be left behind. 
Side by side, the two companies launched into symphonies. 
Columbia put out Sir Henry Wood in the “ Eroica ” on three 
records, H.M.V. followed with Beethoven’s Fifth, Columbia 
announced Weingartner in the Seventh and put the five records 
in an album—and the classic race had started. 


In the previous few months we had really been stepping out 
with unusual works, Holst’s “‘ Planets” one by one, with Holst 
conducting, then Cesar Franck’s ‘‘ Accursed Hunter,” Granville 
Bantock’s “‘ Pierrot of the Minute” fantasy, Turina’s Danzas 
Fantasticas, all by Sir Henry Wood and the Queen’s Hall Orches- 
tra, Arthur Bliss’s “‘ Conversations,” and so on. Caviare! And 
just about as “‘ popular,” but they showed our deadly earnestness, 
even though our “ mutilation ” of the “ Eroica”’ (three records 
when it should have taken six) provoked such fierce and bitter 
criticism. 


There was one thing that H.M.V. had established as a standard 
—the characteristic tone of both their records and instruments. 
Trade and public had been educated to regard it as the highest 
achievement in the correct gramophone tone. But everybody 
in their hearts and certainly every musician knew it wasn’t really 
a natural tone. 


Further, all manufacturers, including ourselves, had adopted 
and were using the methods which, while they may not have 
attained to H.M.V. quality of that particular tone yet represented 
the same characteristics. I am not a technical man, but the 
explanation, right or wrong, given me was that, in recording, the 
diaphragm was kept tightened to prevent any serious vibrations, 
so that “blasts”? (which meant expensive rejections and re- 
recordings) were either eliminated or held at a minimum. This 
gave a more or less controllable margin of safety in recording. 
In fact it was called “‘ safe recording.” But it also meant a 
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tightness or pinched characteristic in the tone, and even where 
you had a big note it always lacked breadth. Similarly in instru- 
ments the same safety was observed. Again the explanation 
given me was that the stylus-bar was held against a rather rigid 
diaphragm to prevent over-vibrations and the “ tight ” quality 
o* the recording was thus preserved in the reproduction.} 


here was, of course, absolutely nothing in this practice to 
which objection could be or indeed was taken. Nothing, except 
the consciousness by manufacturers that as the characteristics of 
tone were being controlled, neither record nor gramophone was 
in reality faithful to the original performance. And, in the mind 
of the musician, a realisation that the gramophone, wonderful 
though it was, as yet fell short of living fidelity. But it was a 
sound manufacturing precaution intended to prevent waste and 
to provide satisfying reproduction within certain limits, and the 
resulting tone, considered to be at its best in H.M.V. products, 
was accepted without question by the public. 


Some expert may arise out of the past and pulverise me tech- 
nically for the foregoing, but that was the story I was told when 
Arthur Brooks got to work to prove that the gramophone could 
give more than the public had been accustomed to getting. But, 
remember, that standard had come to be regarded and upheld 
as standard gramophone tone. 


(To be continued) 


BOOK REVIEW 


John McCormack—The Story of a Singer, by L. A. G. Strong. 
292 pp. (Methuen) 153s. 

This book, the second on the subject, is partly biography, 
partly autobiography. As L.A.G. Strong gracefully says in his 
foreword “I have, wherever possible, let John McCormack 
speak in his own words. The audiences that flocked to hear him 
all over the world came to hear his voice, and they shall hear it 
often in these pages. I provide the recitative : he sings the aria.” 
The arias thus referred to are quotations from the draft of an 
autobiography with which McCormack busied himself in the 
first months of the War. They read so well that one wishes 
more space had been devoted to them. 

The story of McCormack’s astonishing career is well and 
simply told, so simply, indeed, that one is liable to overlook the 
rapidity of the transition from after-dinner concerts at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Leicester Square, for a guinea and a supper to 
Turiddu and Don Ottavio in a Grand Season at Covent Garden. 
This prodigious stride was made in two years. At twenty-three 
McCormack was starring with Litvinne and Sammarco. No 
other male singer of our time has achieved so much at so early an 
age. And the progress, artistic and financial, was maintained. 
His gramophone earnings rose from a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year from Odeon for twelve double-sided records, to sixty 
thousand pounds in a year as his royalty from Victor and H.M.V. 


From this well-written book there emerges a good picture of 
McCormack as man and artist, admirably just in its discussion 
of his strength and weaknesses, but not quite a living likeness. 
John McCormack is a more vivid personality than the reading 
of this book leads one to believe: more violent, passionate and 
extreme. He is the only singer of our time with intelligence, 
vitality, shrewdness and will enough to have made a great career 
whatever he had turned to. Strong does not sufficiently emphasize 
his extraordinary knowledge and understanding of instrumental 
music or the vast scope of his readings, 


For gramophiles this book is exceptionally interesting. Every 
stage of McCormack’s gramophonic career is well documented. 
There are two good appendices, one on the recordings of other 
singers mentioned in the book and one list of McCormack’s 
most important records of opera and songs in Italian, French, 
German and Latin, Irish traditional songs, and a selection of his 
records in English. W.L. 
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DELETIONS 1941 


By G. W. 


TH! annual lists of records to be deleted from the next general 
catalogues of H.M.V., Columbia and Parlophone are longer 
than they have ever been. The sight of them invariably but 
unreasonably irritates collectors. Records are deleted either 
because the sales no longer justify the expense of retaining them 
in the catalogue or in dealers’ stocks, or because a new recording 
of a popular work has superseded an older version. 

This year the heaviest pruning has been done to the Parlophone 
catalogue. Generally speaking, the losses here are not as serious 
as they seem on first sight. One might properly say that this list 
has been spring cleaned. Playing through the records one sees that 
the public neglect and the consequent deletion of the older 
Parlophone orchestral records is not unjustified. They were well 
recorded considering the period at which they were made, and 
they still have the advantage of cheapness, but the performances 
were frequently perfunctory. It is odd that in the early days of 
electrical recording the companies showed little discrimination 
in their choice of conductors. In this respect Parlophone 
were the worst offenders. With nearly all the conductors of 
Central Europe to choose from they gave quite half of the 
important work to Weissmann. 

In these days of restricted paper supplies, there is no space 
here even to list all the records which will soon disappear from 
the Parlophone catalogue, but since all enterprising dealers 
mark the records which are to be deleted in the numerical 
catalogues which are supplied to the trade by the manufacturers, 
every collector should make a point of seeing for himself if any- 
thing that he is likely to want is fated to disappear from circu- 
lation. I shall confine myself here to the more important works 
and performances which should be heard and acquired before 
it is too late—and time is short. 

Karol Szreter’s performance of Beethoven’s G major Pianoforte 
Concerto (E10533-6) was one of the first recordings to draw 
attention to that highly accomplished young pianist who died 
before his gifts were fully appreciated. The orchestra and 
conductor are compassionately anonymous, and the performance 
lacks the authority of Schnabel’s or the poetry of Gieseking’s. 
All his other records, with the exception of the Beethoven Sonata 
Pathétique are marked for deletion. Touches of delicacy and 
fancy in the performance of Schumann’s Carnaval (E11180-3) 
show that Szreter was a player of fine skill and sensibility. 

In case anyone should wish to ponder on the authorship of 
the Jena Symphony it is but fair to mention that E1ro61o0-1 
are being deleted and with them the vulgar monstrosity which 
incongruously stands in the numerical list of Beethoven’s works 
between the great E minor pianoforte Sonata and the Seventh 
Symphony—the so-called Battle Symnhony—Wellington’s Sieg. 
oder Schlacht bei Vittoria (E10555-6). The recording of Leonora 
No. 3 by Georg Szell is a fine performance for a young man— 
Szell was in his early twenties when it was made—but not much 
else. The first record of Rienzi Overture goes, but the third part is 
saved for the sake of the Tannhduser March with which it is coupled. 
If the recording were not so dated one would be tempted to 
recommend Klemperer’s powerful and sensitive performance of 
Brahms’s First Symphony and his finely imaginative readings of 
Till Eulenspiegel and Don Juan which, musically speaking, are 
surpassed only by Strauss’s own. 

_The best part of Boskoff-Cloéz performance of Mozart’s F major 
Pianoforte Concerto (KV459) (E11122-4) is the wood-wind 
playing of the Paris Philharmonic Orchestra. This set is other- 
wise superseded by the Schnabel-Sargent version. Casals’s 
wonderful recording of Dvofak’s Cello Concerto makes super- 
fluous the old Parlophone version (E10856-8 and 11071-2) just 
as Heifetz’s matchless playing of Mozart’s A major Violin 
Concerto eclipses the early Wolfsthal version (E1og21-4) and 
Sauer and Weingartner put Pembaur and Weissmann out of 


court at playing Liszt’s A major Concerto (E10753-5). With the 
Toscanini and Weingartner performances of the Beethoven Fifth 
and Sixth Symphonies to choose from, no one is likely to regret 
the passing of Rosenstock’s views on the former and von 
Schilling’s version of the latter. The remainder of the important 
orchestral works to be deleted consists almost entirely of the usual 
“bleeding chunks of butcher’s meat chopped from Wagner’s 
operas” to borrow Tovey’s effective and inelegant phrase, and 
the usual popular overtures which have been better performed 
by other conductors and better recorded by other companies. 
Two interesting novelties are worth buying since they are not 
likely to be recorded again in the near future—Liszt’s Mazeppa 
and the first and third records of the Love of the Three Oranges 
Suite. There is a good performance of the former conducted by 
Knappertsbusch (R1579-81) and of the latter by the Orchestra 
of the Concerts Poulet (E11233 and 5). The recording and 
performance of the orchestral version of Wolf’s Italian Serenade 
are of the type which compensates for the system of deletions. 

The serious losses from the Parlophone catalogue are operatic. 
For a reason which is not clear to me, the Parlophone-Odeon 
organisation seems to have concentrated its enterprise on the 
personnel of the Dresden Opera. They were fortunate in finding 
there first Elisabeth Rethberg and Richard Tauber and later 
their successors Meta Seinemeyer and Tino Pattiera. Seinemeyer 
was potentially the best lyric soprano in Europe. Her voice had 
passionate, generous warmth like Lehmann’s, the exultant 
brilliance of Hilde Konetzni’s, and she controlled it with a 
technique as sure and accomplished as Rethberg’s. Her death 
in her early thirties robbed the lyric stage of a great artist. It is 
incumbent upon every connoisseur of singing to secure for himself 
a few records by Seinemeyer before it is too late. There is not a 
bad one among them although she was well under thirty when 
most of them were made, and she splendidly surmounts the 
trudging accompaniments provided for her by Weissmann. ‘Tempi 
as slow as his have at least the advantage of teaching a young 
singer the advantages of controlled breathing. Occasionally 
she delights us with examples of phrasing which the conductor 
and orchestra would have done well to imitate. 

She was the best Ev’chen I have ever heard or seen. The only 
recorded evidence to support this contention is the one phrase 
which Eva has at the end of the Prize Song and her “‘ Keiner wie Du 
so hold zu werbenweiss’’ is one of the loveliest and most moving pieces 
of singing ever put on to wax. Put the needle down half an inch 
from the end of the second sides of E10947 and you will have 
decided to spend four shillings ! 

Nearly all the solo records are excellent. Particularly worthy 
of attention are the Ballo in Maschera scene (E11300), Forza del 
Destino (E10605) and Tosca—Vissi d’arte and the Cantata 
(E10851) all of which are sung in Italian which suffers only the 
flaws common to all German singers who essay that language— 
the habit of making all final ‘‘ e ” sounds short and the trick of 
rendering the Italian “‘ qu” as “ kv ”’—as in the German Quelle. 
The copy of the Liebestod which should have been sent has not 
materialised : as far as my memory serves me it was well sung but 
marred by an unsatisfactory orchestral part (E10829). Dove Sono 
(E11130) is a lovely vocal sound but the diction is poor, the 
recording backward and the lower part of the accompaniment 
over-prominent. 

Some of her best singing is to be heard in the duets with Tino 
Pattiera. The Otello love duet (Act 1) (E10816) has never been 
better sung on records than by Seinemeyer, and if her partner 
lacks the distinction of Martinelli he sings the music better than 
any other tenor in Germany could have done. This is a “ must.” 
Pattiera did not often do himself justice on records. In his 
day he was the best lyric tenor in Germany and excepting 
Gigli and Martinelli, the equal of any tenor in Italy. His 
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nerves, which prevented him from singing up to his best 
form whenever he gave a guest performance, seem to have 
affected him in recording. He frequently comes in late and clips 
the ends of phrases as if he were short of breath. But there is no 
denying the natural magnificence of his voice. 

The two duets from Andrea Chenier (E10619 and E10976)— 
the latter coupled with the Bohéme Love Duet—show why 
these two singers kept Giordano’s hefty melodrama so regularly 
in the repertoire at Dresden. 

All four sides from Madame Butterfly are good. There are 
better versions of Un bel di but the entrance of Butterfly is magic- 
ally sung (E10805). In the Flower Duet (E10883) her voice 
blends well with Helene Jung’s. Here as in the Hansel und 
Gretel Evening Prayer and Waltz Duet (E10870) the singing is 
more to be admired than the spirit of the performance. 

The gilt is taken off the gingerbread of some of the ensembles 
by her colleagues. Her part in the Faust records—Church Scene 
(E10835) and Prison Scene (E10835) is beautifully done. If 
this music is to be sung at all this is the way to sing it. The 
Mephistopheles, Emanuel List, is ponderous without being 
imposing. The Faust, Jaro, Dworsky displays the intelligence 
which characterised all his work during his brief operatic career 
but not the right voice for the music. The Rosenkavalier records 
(E10864-5) are not to be compared with the H.M.V. recording. 
Stintzner, Merrem-Nikisch and List are no match for Schumann, 
Olszewska and Mayr. There is no fault to be found with Seine- 
meyer’s vocalization as such. What her work lacks here is pene- 
tration into the spirit of the part or the text. If space had allowed 
I should have liked to have given more space to the records of 
this remarkable singer. They are worthy of the attention of every 
lover of opera and of fine singing. 

Patticra’s solo records are disappointing and the final duet from 
Carmen with Barbara Kemp does not fulfil the expectations that 
the label arouses. Nearly all the excerpts from the Wagner music- 
dramas have since been done better by more distinguished artistson 
H.M.V. The record of Briinnhild! heilige Braut (Siegfried’s 
Death) and Nur eine Waffe taugt (‘ Parsifal”’) by the veteran 
Munich Heldentenor Heinrich Knote (E11162) has unusual 
qualities. The singer must have been nearly sixty when this 
record was made but the years have not dulled the fine edge of his 
sensitiveness. I shall keep this record if only to show aspiring 
Siegfrieds how to sing *‘ Der Wecker kam”: this is emotion 
remembered in the tranquillity of approaching death. 

The only two records of Strauss’s Die Aeg yptische Helene are both 
marked for dispatch. Fritz Busch who conducted the first 
performance of this unequal work does Helen’s Awakening and 
the Funeral March (E10787). The recording is quite good for its 
period and while the music is by no means in Strauss’s most 
inspired vein there is a lot of pleasure to be had from his passionate 
exuberance and opulent scoring. Rose Pauly, the great Elektra 
of the Covent Garden revival in 1938, has the same conductor’s 
direction in Helen’s best lyrical outbursts Bei jener Nacht and 
Rweiter Brautnacht! Zaubernacht (E11365). She sings this surging 
music with more skill and better intonation than she can bring 
to bear in Fidelio’s great aria (E11036). The same composer’s 
hymn composed for the Olympic Festival in Berlin will not 
add much to posterity’s opinion of him: it is not likely to 
sound as faded and jaded a hundred years from now as Krenek’s 
much discussed jazz opera Jonny spielt nuf does after a dozen years. 
The two records (E10698) by Ludwig Hoffman and (E11098), 
a selection played by the Dajos Bela Orchestra, have the morbid 
interest of period pieces from the nadir of Central European taste. 

If it had not been for the systematic deletion of records of 
Loewe’s ballads in recent years I should recommend Prince 
Eugen and Heinrich der Végler (R2496), Archibald Douglas 
(E11362)—this latter particularly well done—and Tom der Reimer 
and Siisses Begrapnis (E11336). By the time this year’s deletions 
have been effected Loewe’s name will be hard to find in English 
catalogues. To those who understand German and are seriously 
interested in the song as an art form I suggest the investment of 
a pound or two in Loewe. Of Hiisch’s two operatic records the 
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Don Giovanni arias (R2339) is to be avoided. The Abendsiern 
recitative and aria (E10839) is second only to Janssen’s. 

Looking back over this note I see that I have omitted to 
mention Saint Saéns’s Septet (E11087-8). The unnamed players 
give an excellent performance of this remarkable work. Once 
in his life Saint-Saéns’ imagination rose to the level of his technique 
—in this almost unknown work. 

The pruning in the Columbia catalogue is much lighter, 
One Beecham record ‘‘ The Lord is a man of war ” from “‘Israe] 
in Egypt” by the Leeds Festival Choir and the L.P.O. (LB2o) 
ought to be in every collection. The departure of the early 
orchestral version of the Prince Igor Dances (L1811-2) is but 
natural in view of the better and more recent full-dress version 
with the Leeds Festival Choir. Both the Flying Dutchman 
Overture conducted by Bruno Walter (L1961-2) and Carnaval 
Romain Overture conducted by Harty (LX172) have been 
improved upon in Beecham’s more recent recordings. There is, 
however, a Berlioz record that must be acquired, LX395—a scene 
from Act 3 of Les Troyens magnificently sung by Georges Thill. 
I have long regarded this as one of the best records in the 
Columbia catalogue. The English neglect of the best French 
musical culture to which attention has been drawn in past years 
when discussing deletions shows itself again here and on the 
departure of Cherubini’s Anacreon Overture (L1972-3) splendidly 
done by Mengelberg, and in Ravel’s finely wrought songs for 
unaccompanied mixed chorus (DX849). For the rest there is 
little to mourn. Loewe suffers another casualty in the loss of 
Andresen’s fine singing of Der selt’ne Beter (DX65). Pampanini’s 
admirably sensitive singing of Lit’s two lyrical excerpts from 
Turandot (D1606) is well worth buying and I advise connoisseurs 
to secure for themselves LB40 Donde lieti (Bohéme) and Vissi d’arte 
by Claudia Muzio. The voice sounds a little tired and there is 
one lapse of intonation but there is more than compensation in 
the singer’s aristocratic style. 

The Beethoven Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, Op, 17 
(DX830-1) is not by any means a masterpiece but it is a novelty 
well worth having since it is not likely to be recorded for many 
years to come. (To be continued) 


SIR WALFORD DAVIES 


ALFORD DAVIES, whose recent death is a very severe 

blow to music, was from the start a very good friend to the 
gramophone. His keen and forward-looking mind at once 
reached out beyond the immediate shortcomings and defects 
of the instrument to what it might become, and to what it would 
mean to musical education and the ordinary listener, whose 
needs lay so near his heart. 

He lent us, who were struggling against prejudice and snobbery, 
the support both of his name and of his voice. Some readers 
may remember his delightful “‘ Melody-making ” records. He 
did all he could in support of libraries of records for schools, and 
helped in very many other ways. 

I well remember his enthusiastic delight over the artistry of 
the Cortot-Thibaud-Casals recording of the Schubert B flat Trio 
which he made known everywhere. 

It was his great concern that records should be worthily used 
and most carefully chosen by the B.B.C., especially at the start 
of the war when they were so much relied upon. 

I have written elsewhere at length about Walford Davies as a 
broadcaster and others have paid tribute to other aspects of his 
work.* 

He was a man, as I have good reason to know, anyone would be 
proud to call friend and he was the most generous and encourag- 
ing friend a musician could have. 

That so acute a sense of personal loss is felt by even those who 
had never seen him, nor spoken to him, but to whom his voice 
and fingers had so personally and intimately spoken, is certainly 
the greatest tribute that could have been paid to him. His 
influence upon listening and music-making has been incalculable, 
and will be lasting. _ AR. 

* Musical Times, April 15. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky) : Second Sym- 
phony (Beethoven). H.M.V. DB3919, 20, 21, and DBS3922. 
(12 ins., 25s. 8d.). Auto D.B.S. 8849, DB 8850-2. 

A vivid, youthful performance, with only one question for 
doubt left in my mind at its close. For its fire and conviction it 
is very welcome. 

Columbia has in its lists the Beecham and Weingartner con- 
ductings, and H.M.V. the old Krauss (Vienna). If war-time 
allows, and records can somehow be transported without breakage 
this rarely seems possible, despite every skill in packing) I hope 
to get around to Re-Viewing. The recording comes out well— 
one need not be afraid of excessive or harsh tone, though nothing 
(to our perhaps fascinated English ears) quite equals the repro- 
duced creaminess of, say, the L.P.O. at its best. The speed of the 
Allegro is a little startling. I’m not quite reconciled to hearing 
that fiddle flourish in bar four become a flash of lightning, and 
I don’t feel that Beethoven wanted that. Yet some critic divined 
“serpent and dove” in the work. Berlioz hit it off well: “ all 
is noble, energetic and proud.” He noted the way the effects 
succeed each other unexpectedly: one of the best thrills for us, 
if we can rightly enter into the prospect of a “ treat,” like the 
children: and the Bostonians in No. 2 are a real treat. The first 
phrase is perhaps deceptive in simplicity ; its little group of four 
semiquavers (bars 1 and 2) was found, in development, to afford 
matter as new as it was animated, when Berlioz wrote about it 
in 1844. Everyone will feel the tremendous fire of personal 
adventure in those bold harmonies (we are hearing them with 
the ears of 1803) before the second subject comes in, about 
three-quarters of an inch from the end of side 1. We may perhaps 
find in the symphony Beethoven’s way of getting rid of the 
perilous stuff of his torment at Heiligenstadt. It is terrible to 
remember that some years before this he had begun to go deaf ; 
and his loneliness was ever mournful. The refiner’s fire produced 
the second symphony. We need not seek in it for secret hints. 
No one knows what such music “ means.”’ Its wildness may not 
now come so dangerously upon us as it did then; that is our 
loss. In his day it was accounted by many « really dangerous 
document. It is true virtuoso music, whose maker happened 
to be very much more than that word normally implies. So many 
things are novel. The themes, considered as short ideas, are 
ordinary: but who would have accompanied the second one 
by that trill—only for a few moments, yet a burst of fire? In the 
last half-inch of side 1 there is a whole range of challenge—those 
explosive dashes on single notes, the dramatic downward- 
striding minor arpeggio, the calling of wind and strings (always 
important through the work), the taking up of the four-note 
figure for an instant. The man is ablaze, and we too must meet 
him so. 

The turn-over comes just before the end of the exposition. 
The drama rushes on : no tempest like it had raged in a symphony 
before: it is immensely more like No. 3 than No. 1: the man 
has obviously gone voyaging into a new world. The extraordinary 
brevity of the strokes is equalled by their intensity: one has 


scarcely time to grasp them, in any single performance. Mozart 
wove dramas, but never so openly or furiously. In about eighty 
bars his development is over, and we are at the recapitulation, 
shortened to allow the coda to blaze out. Notice how he impetu- 
ously ends the recapitulation with definite chords in the home key, 
before starting the coda. There is a fine uprush of chromatic 
harmony before the end. A glorious rampage ! 

It is not difficult to think of other symphonies, many years later, 
which would not, we think, have burgeoned so boldly had not 
their composers known and delighted in these ebullient demon- 
strations of No. 2. 

Slow movement.—Sides 3-5. Start too loud: surely this is 
no p. Why must a record spoil things thus ? Koussevitzky’s 
touches sometimes make me uneasy, fine musician though he is: 
bar 30, the sf need not be so explosive. It’s different in a move- 
ment like the first, where the fire must burn brilliantly. But the 
whole level of tone is much too loud : whether it be the recorders’ 
doing, or whose, I know not. The pace makes the music amble 
charmingly, and the articulation of the band is, as always, 
delightful. Nothing is sentimentalized. There is just a hint of 
force now and then, but it is in the music. I am made to think 
of Schubert, by a bit of wood-wind just before the middle of 
side 3, and also about an inch on side 4 (where he uses three 
ascending notes from the first idea, but in the minor). The move 
into the new key is a fine rise of feeling. Then a little later he is 
reminding us of Schubert again (put it the other way!) just 
before he comes to the first theme again, in the original key. 
Its pretty little decorations are genially touched in. 

The scherzo (part of side 6) is both bluff and mellifluous : the 
little string scurries in the second part of the first section contrast 
happily with its one-two-three opening ; and the Trio has its 
bit of fun by starting in the same key, D, and then performing 
an exercise on the arpeggio of F sharp, ending with a huff-and- 
a-puff, and a dive back into D. 

In movements like this—indeed, all through—we find the 
benefit of an orchestra’s training under one man. The same 
combination of the spunky and the suave is found in the first 
two ideas of the finale: the start is at full cracker-pace : almost 
too fast for my liking : but I’m not the boss, and he who is knows 
what he’s after. The third tune (“‘ second subject ”’) comes before 
the end of the side. Notice the ascending arpeggios just before 
No. 3. There are suggestions of Mozart’s drama, of Haydn’s 
teasing, and, best of all, in that sweeping coda, sure proofs of 
the adventurous, new-path-taking Beethoven. A more powerful 
backing of the composer in this mood could scarcely be desired, 
and the recording achieves, for us, almost all that I take it is 
aimed at on American machines. 


Symphony Orchestra (Lambert) : 
(Tchaikovsky), and Dance Slave 
C3216-8 (12 ins. 14s. 74d.). 


Romeo and Juliet 
(Chabrier). H.M.V. 
Auto C7550-2. 


An accident in the post deprives me of side 4, broken, so I 
cannot report on the happenings thereon. For the rest, I find 
the recording of an easy, comfortable standard: never extreme 
and always efficient: best, I think, in the most fully scored 
passages : the quieter ones lag a trifle, but perhaps more in spirit 
than in actual recorded power. 

Tchaikovsky wrote the tone-poem just before he was thirty 
(1869), and made some revisions of it in 1870-71. Whether he 
saw himself in Romeo is not clear: he had passed through the 
episode of love with a singer who married a baritone. Some 
think he made a circle that drew himself and her into the Fate 
conception that dominated other works. Balakirev advised him 
about the themes, perhaps worrying the composer a bit thereby. 
One of his criticisms has good point, considered, with regard to 
Tchaikovsky’s love-themes in general: he says of this: “‘ it has 
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too little inner, psychical love, but rather fantastic, passionate 
fervour.” He thought the spirit too Eastern, not Italian. Italian 
influence was, of course, strong on Russian composers of opera, 
but in the tone-poem I do not feel that Tchaikovsky caught it, 
or it him. The solémn introduction, suggested by Balakirev, 
does not seem the best start for such a work : why insist on the 
monkish element? It does not suggest tragedy, which is what we 
want. It follows at once, however—those striking harmonies, 
led in by imitations. The young man’s imagination is here 
working at its best. The succeeding section uses a fragment of 
the first-heard theme. On side 2 we get the strife of the rival 
houses, wonderfully well done for 1869: we find much the same 
kind of rally in the symphonies more than once. The mordant 
use of certain wind tones is admirable throughout. I do not 
find the reproduced quality always quite convincing: a trifle 
pale, as recordings of such music now go. The D flat theme, with 
its characteristic A natural after A flat, and its general cast of 
moodiness, is found also in a portion of a duet he tried out ; 
there Romeo sings it to the words “ O night of love, stay, thou 
must not yet be gone! Faithful night, stay, and with thy 
darkness hide our love.”” The next theme (chords) accompanies 
the passage where the lovers sing of the coming of dawn. The 
conflict-matter is then resumed, and continues on side 4, which 
I cannot hear. Side 5 finds us still in the fury of the combat. In such 
playing the record shows best : it is the quieter writing that does 
not so well come out. Soon after this, the first love-theme is 
treated with grief, the drum beating a dirge. A hymn-like 
theme recalls the second love-subject ; there is yet another hint 
of the first theme (Romeo’s : on high), and crashing chords under- 
line—perhaps needlessly—the harshness of the tragedy. A useful 
rather than extremely exciting or deeply moving record: but 
the music, it must be confessed, has faded, as much of its date 
(I think) must. Had romanticism grown a little grey by 1869, 
even when one was under thirty? 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : Spanish Dance in 
G minor, and Bolero (Op. 12) (Moszkowski). H.M.V. 
Bg158. (10 ins., 3s. 8d.). 

Both movements are from Op. 12, best known as piano duets. 
The bright warmth of the arrangement and the simple tuneful- 
ness of the pieces are the best qualities. The rather jog-trot style 
that Mr. Fiedler is apt to use does not much debit the first dance. 
The second has a clearer lilt. The recording is round, free from 
harshness and well suited to the nature of the music. 


COLUMBIA 

London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : Symphony in 
C (K. 338) (Mozart). Col. LX g20-2. (12ins., 22s.). 
Auto LX 8505-7. 

We had this from Beecham with the Royal Philharmonic, in 
old letter L days. The work, a generation before the Beethoven 
in D, can in part be compared with that. It has an equal spright- 
liness, but less sense of adventure. The development is on a small 
scale, handsome in its resource but not carrying the thought very 
far. The recapitulation does not show anything fresh: we miss 
the big Beethoven codas, but the impulse is pure Mozart, the 
elevation and aristocratic sensibility are ever sure, buoyant, 
irresistible. 

The slow movement (strings only, with a small added weight 
of doubling bassoons) seems the successor to some of Handel’s 
comforting pastoralities, with that tinge of sadness which 
characterizes Mozart. Its pace is apt to be too slow: I should not 
cavil if Beecham had been a trifle brisker, but there is nothing to 
disturb, and much to please. The gently-winding stream finds a 
tributary near the end of the first side (the same familiar half- 
descending scale will be noted in it). There is no development, 
apart from that which the streams produce as they irrigate their 
iand—a natural springing-up of flowers of melody and tender, 
lingering harmony. The movement looks forward to the most 
mature period : it would be difficult to find its poise and delicacy 
excelled in any of the late symphonies. There is a world of 
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nostalgic feeling in it: feeling such as one can in these days 
hardly bear to hear evoked: feeling as for a world of happiness 
for ever lost ; yet bearing within itself the promise of anodyne, 
could we only find it. 

This takes three sides. There is no Minuet. The finale (one 
side) is a high-spirited rattle, which I suggest you should not 
play immediately after the slow movement, if you want to 
preserve the maturity of that in your mind. It is the thing to 
put on if you would taste the best Mozartian vintage of operatic- 
Symphonic champagne. 


Leslie Heward String Orchestra: Suite, Rakastava, and 
Elegy from Suite, King Christian (Sibelius). Columbia 
DX 1004-5 (12 ins., gs. gd.). 

The suite comes from about the same time as En Saga—the 
early nineties. The general title is Rakastava, The Lover. In the 
first piece one or two of the typical Sibelius figures are heard, 
and a mixture of sometimes curious little impulses, serious and 
whimsical. The second movement is The Way (Road) of the Lover : 
his eager feet, evidently. Here Sibelius’ repeated-and-varied 
patterns weave for a minute or two with tiny fragments: this 
mutes-on-pedal-bass music of his is a sure winner always. The 
last movement, Good Night, My Beloved, Farewell, has the best 
ideas—a bit of folkiness, a sigh, a cry: you can make your own 
interpretation of the utterances, which find a touching coda in 
echoes of past joys. The short suite is attractive: it is so easy to 
find ready sympathy for this lover, who does not overdo things, 
and who recalls some of the touches and habits that have endeared 
Sibelius to us these many years. The Elegy is more of the con- 
ventional Germanic sentimental order. Scores of British com- 
posers were writing things as good in the nineties. It prefaces 
the story of the King of Denmark, Norway and Sweden in the 
early 16th century, who loved a humble maiden, but married 
the sister of an Emperor. The girl he loved was murdered, 
presumably by a peer ; “ henceforth the King lost no opportunity 
of depressing the nobility and raising plebeians to power.” 
Christian died in prison, aged 78. Let that be a lesson to some- 
body ; especially to those who run down my friends the Lords, 
one of whom recently did me a good turn, by fighting Mr. Duff 
Cooper for me. Those who like the adagio in Bizet’s L’ Arlésienne 
should try this. W.R.A. 


Andre Kostelanetz and his Orchestra: Clair de lune 
(Debussy-Kostelanetz) and Pavane pour une infante 
defunte (Ravel-Schmid). Col. DX1o001 (12 in., 4s. 104d.). 


A passion for effect goes near to ruining Andre Kostelanetz’s 
arrangement of Debussy’s Clair de lune and his orchestra’s playing 
of it. Instead of the cool unemotional moonlight intended by 
Debussy we are dazzled by large beams of southern sunlight. Mr. 
Kostelanetz pumps his strings like any village organist his swell 
box. Matters are much improved in Ravel’s lovely Pavane, but 
this, also, is not quite simply enough played and is disturbed by 
a slight sense of hurry. It should move spaciously. The recording 
in both cases, and especially in the Pavane, is excellent. 


DECCA 


The Welbeck Light String Orchestra: Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes (arr. Sharpe): Barbara Allen (arr. 
Hartley). Decca F7722 (10 in., 2s. 53d.). 


There is room for much debate over the fitness of folk-song 
arrangements. The tunes of folk-songs are not long—Barbara 
Allen is no more than eight bars—and that means that much 
padding must be added. The Hartley padding is rather of the 
“‘art and craft” type which makes of Barbara a sophisticated 
miss in homespun and probably at work in “ Ye Olde Tea- 
shoppe.” Sharpe, with a longer tune, has an easier job, and, on 
the whole, does it well, after opening with some squishy chromatics. 
The playing, despite a too consistent dotting of i’s and crossing of 
t’s, is good and so is the recording. z 
































INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Pau Casals (’cello) Mieczyslaw Horszowski (piano) 5 : 
Sonata in D major, Op. 102, No. 2 (Beethoven). H.M.V 
DB3914-6 (12 in., 22s.). Auto DB8853-5. 

The first number é Beethoven’s Op. 102, the ’cello Sonata in 
C major, was reviewed in the July, 1937, GRAMOPHONE (H.M.V. 
3065-6). Beethoven spoke of it as written in the “ free-style,”’ but 
in this second number in D major he reverts to “ the order of 
movements normal to classical form ” : with the exception that the 
final movement is a fugue. Of the use of fugues in general he said 
later to a friend ‘‘ to-day a new and really poetical element must 
be introduced into the traditional form.” This poetical element, 
it is generally conceded, is hardly present in three of the last 
period fugues, the finale of the Hammerklavier, the Grosse Fuge, and 
the finale of this D major sonata. In these instances Beethoven 
seems to be wrestling with lumps of intractable material. Each 
has its moments, of course. The four notes for ’cello alone, after 
a pause, with the fine climax preceding them, and a quiet passage 
not long before this, are high lights in a good deal of fussy run- 
ning up and down the scale in this ’cello sonata’s last movement. 

Beethoven’s contemporaries did not think much of this fugue, 
hut we, in judging it, can at least see it as the first of a new kind 
and remember the magnificent examples that were to come: 
such as those in the C sharp minor quartet and in the Mass in D. 

The Sonata has a splendid and taut first movement which has 
a way of appearing to become quite explicit and forthright, but 
then suddenly withdraws into the shadows. This will especially 
be felt in the remarkable coda with its wide leaps for the ’cello 
and muttering bass accompaniment. 

The slow movement, adagio con molto sentimento d’affetto, has no 
parallel for sombre beauty and depth of feeling in the sonatas for 
violin or ’cello: these pages, indeed, are some of the most deeply 
felt in all Beethoven and will richly repay the closest study. The 
recapitulation with its other worldly coda and a sudden magical 
modul t’on into C sharp minor are especially beautiful. The 
first ce 1» phrase in the opening movement is marked f-dimin.-p, 
dolce and the way Casals plays this is cloquent of his superb artistry 
throughout. His interpretation is full of the deepest insight into 
Beethoven’s meaning. Listen, again, most carefully to his playing 
of the opening phrase of the slow movement. It ends with a 
semiquaver that sounds like a sudden check: the next phrase 
ends with a quaver, in the effect of which there is a world of 
difference. 

Readers would be well advised to spend a few extra shillings 
on the purchase of the score (Augener, 3s. 6d.) in order to appre- 
ciate the subtleties of a performance remarkable on the part of 
both artists. The balance and recording are very good. 

Louis Kentner (piano) : Berceuse (Liszt). Columbia DX1006 
(12 in., 4s. 104d.) 

There is a slight affinity between Liszt’s and Chopin’s Cradle 
Songs but Liszt does not anchor himself to the tonic and dominant 
harmonies as does Chopin—with such wonderful results—almost 
throughout his Berceuse, though he uses a tonic pedal bass for 
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considerable periods. Both composers seem to visualise a mother 
more occupied with her own thoughts and fancies than with the 
contents of the cradle she is supposed to be rocking—which, to a 
mere man, appears natural enough. There must be limits to 
tender thoughts about a piece of protoplasm ! 

Then the organisation of Liszt’s piece is more ambitious than 
that of Chopin’s. An introductory section, ending with a sort 
of recitative and a cadenza, precedes the Berceuse tune proper : 
and is repeated, though much varied, before the next appearance 
of the Berceuse tune. This ends with a cadenza and leads to a 
short section un poco pit lento, marked quasi improvisato, which 
contains a hint of passion and culminates in a climax formed by 
the last appearance of the Berceuse tune. A brief coda alludes to 
the introductory section. The whole piece is full of the most 
de‘icate poetry and the most beautifully contrived sound. The 
harp-like passages in the last section are especially lovely. 
Kentner’s playing fully conveys the rare beauty of the music and 
it would be hard to praise too highly the poetic restraint of his 
playing or the delicacy of his filigree passage work. The recording 
is exceedingly good. 


SONGS 


Elizabeth Schumann (soprano) with Instrumental Ensemble : 
Wedding Cantata No. 202 (Bach). H.M.V., DA1757-9 
(10 in., 14s. 73d.). Auto. DA7035-7. 


This lovely little “‘ Wedding Cantata,” like the later one, 
O holder Tag, is written for soprano solo throughout and as 
‘“* table-music ”? for some unknown couple. It belongs to the 
Céthen period and we owe our knowledge of it to a copy made 
by Johannes Ringk in 1730. 

The poem, which celebrates the passing of winter and the 
coming of spring, is a charming one and I hope Dr. Sanford 
Terry’s translation will be issued with the records. 

In case this is not done here is a brief summary of the pro- 
ceedings : 

1. Aria. Weichet Nur, betrubte Schatten. ‘‘ Go away Frost and 
Winter, Flora brings, with her flowers, good fortune, happiness, 
and cheer.” 

2. Recit. Die Welt wird wieder neu. ‘‘ The world re-awakens 
and mountains and valleys renew their beauties.” 

3. Aria. Phébus eilt mit schuellen Pferden. ‘* Phoebus and his 
horses gallop through the new world.” 


4. Recit. Drum sucht auch Amor. ‘All hearts respond to 
Nature’s beauties.” 
5: Aria. Wenn die Friihlingsliifte streichen. ‘‘ Cupid creeps out 


and encourages all lovers now that Spring has come.” 

6. Recit. Und dieses ist das Gliicke. ‘‘ How pleasant to see 
two young souls united. Blessings on them.” 

7. Aria. Sich tiben im Lieben. ‘‘ Love’s pleasures and trans- 
ports are more lasting than Flora’s brief summer.” 

8. Recit. So sei des Band. ‘‘ May no jarring note disturb 
the course of true love.” 

g. Aria (gavotte). Sehet in Lufriedenheit. 
contentment and happiness.” 

The first aria in which the strings “‘ depict the mist vanishing 
before the breeze of Spring while the oboe sings a dreamy yearning 
melody ” (Schweitzer) is perhaps the loveliest of all but each one 
has its special charm: and the recitatives (some of the arioso 
type) contribute to the delightful poetry of the whole. Phoebus 
(No. 3) prances about vigorously (this is of course a florid air) ; 
the oboe sings beautifully again in Sich tiben im Lieben (No. 7). 
Bach puts a bit of humour into the accompaniment of the recita- 
tive of No. 8, where a jarring note and a thunderbolt are men- 
tioned, and he ends with a gavotte which must have set the happy 
couple, and the guests, all dancing. How rice it is to hear Eliza- 
beth Schumann’s eager, lovely voice again. She sings this ravish- 
ing music with all her old charm, neatness, and freshness of tone : 
and the accompanying oboe, strings, and harpsichord continuo are 
artistically handled. ‘The balance is excellent and the recording 
admirable. You will find this cantata irresistible. 


“* May you know all 
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John McCormack (tenor): Gerald Moore (piano) : There is 
a Green Hill Far Away (Alexander-Gounod): Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God (Cantata No. 4) (England-Bach). 
H.M.V. DA1773 (10in., 4s. 10}d.) 


The words of one of Cavaradossi’s arias “ strange harmony of 
contrasts’ can hardly be applied to this record for though we 
have the contrast we have not the harmony. A greater barrier 
than a thin mass of shellac, or whatever it is, separates Bach from 
Gounod, and the latter’s Catholicism-sucré suffers badly in com- 
parison with Bach’s inspired Lutheranism. 

The label omits the title of Bach’s fourth Cantata which is 
‘* Christ lay in death’s dark prison.”” It was written for Easter 
and is a wonderful expression of Christian joy. Those who think 
of minor keys as necessarily sad should note that the Cantata is 
in E minor throughout. Each verse of the chorale is set in a 
different way ; chorus, soprano and alto, soprano and tenor, bass, 
and, in the case of this third verse, tenor: but I see the editor of 
the Novello edition considers there is no evidence that Bach 
intended solo voices in any of the verses. This editor omits the 
trill for the voice at two cadence points which, surely, provides 
just that evidence. The work is really a theme with variations and 
though the tenor sticks closely to the text it is fascinating to trace 
Bach’s subtle modifications of it. The joy Bach feels is expressed 
in the continuous and rapidly moving semiquaver accompani- 
ment, very skilfully played by Gerald Moore: though it is a pity 
strings and continuo were not used. John McCormack’s per- 
formance—how many tenors of his age, or any, can manage a 
trill so neatly—is filled with the Easter joy that bursts irresistibly 
into the Alleluias at the end. The recording and balance are 
excellent. 


Joan Hammond (soprano): with orchestra: One Fine Day: 
They Call Me Mimi (Puccini). Columbia DX1003 
(12in., 4s. 10}d.). 


There are several new things to be said about this recording 
of very well-worn material. It achieves a better balance between 
voice and orchestra than I ever remember to have heard before. 
At the climax of “‘ One Fine Day ” the merging of both elements 
is genuinely thrilling. Then Mimi’s question “‘ do you hear 
me ?” is answered for the first time in gramophone history, so 
far as the separate recording of the aria is concerned. Is this, 
perhaps, Walter Legge’s first appearance in opera ? if so it is 
most promising ! 

To come to a more seiious matter, Joan Hammond sings 
English as if it was both natural and easy so to do. Her voice 
has ample power, but could do with more forward tone on the 
high notes. It is of consistently good quality throughout its 
compass and has the sensuous appeal so necessary to the singing 
of Italian opera. Miss Hammond evidently has a strong dramatic 
sense, and in every way I regard this as a most promising gramo- 
phone debut. There is a pleasant sense of space about the record- 
ing which will not escape the notice of our connoisseurs. 


Paul Robeson with American People’s Chorus: Ballad for 
Americans (Latouche-Earl Robinson). H.M.V. Bg16o-1. 
(10 in., 7s. 4d.). 

This ‘* Ballad for Americans ” comes to us at the right time, 
when America has just given us so magnificent a proof of her 
faith in democracy. The poem, by a young American poet, 
John Latouche, obviously owes much to Whitman—who would 
have rejoiced in the whole production—and something to Edgar 
Lee Masters, but it has a genuine angle and passion of its own. 
At first I thought the setting needed more distinguished music 
but now I feel that the simple melodic lines used are just right. 
The composer uses declamation, recitative, and various choral 
effects such as whistling, humming, and vocalising, as well as 
straightforward singing. 

The poem traces the progress of liberty and of faith in demo- 
cratic principles in the United States. It quotes Abraham Lincoln’s 
Declaration and a phrase of “‘ Go down Moses,” as well as much 
else that may be lost on us. 
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At the end of each of the first three sides comes the question to 
the narrator-singer “‘ who are you?” and when he answers 
(Part 4) that he is engineer, musician, street cleaner, carpenter 
(and so on), Jew, negro, atheist, Roman Catholic (and so on !) 
one anticipates the final triumphant cry that he is America in all 
her diversity of race, religion and trade. The steady progress 
towards the great climax is extraordinarily thrilling and makes 
it, when it arrives, completely successful. 

I believe Bing Crosby first took the chief part and I should 
be most interested to hear his interpretation of it. Robeson is, 
of course, absolutely magnificent in it and not a word is lost. 
The other singers and the orchestra are splendidly in the picture 
and the recording is admirable. 

This is something you must not miss. It is, indeed, “ an 
indictment against intolerance and oppression wherever and 
whenever it appears.” Is there no one to do something of the 
same kind for England ? 


Webster Booth (tenor) : Gerald Moore (piano) : The Moun- 
tains o’ Mourne (French-Collisson): (a) A Ballynure 
Ballad (arr. Hughes) ; (4) Trottin’ to the Fair (Graves- 
Stanford). H.M.V., Bg164 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 


Constant comparison with the past can be very wearisome, 
but it would be affectation not to speak of Plunket Greene’s 
inimitable singing of “‘ Trottin’ to the Fair.” Mr. Booth sings 
it well and, as in the other two songs, his diction is excep- 
tionally good : but he does not fully convey the point of Molly’s 
** didn’t answer no,” nor does he get the delightful speaking 
tone into his voice that the older artist used. I am rather tired 
of that unsophisticated Irishman who expected to find London 
paved with gold and so far as I’m concerned he can stay in the 
** Mountains of Mourne ”’: but I welcome Mr. Booth’s singing of 
the “ Ballynure Ballad.” Will not this excellent artist cast his net 
more widely please ? Mr. Moore’s accompanying is a joy and 
the recording is good. 


Sydney MacEwan (tenor): My Ain Wee House (Munro) : 
The Lea Rig (Burns). Columbia DB2003 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 


> 


*“* My ain wee hoose,” as Sydney MacEwan sings it, will give 
Scotsmen exiled abroad severe nostalgia : and by abroad I mean 
anywhcre that is not Scotland. He makes a very moving thing 
of it. I cannot find “ The Lea Rig ”’ (a grassy ridge) in Burns’ 
** Songs and Ballads,” but it may be an extract from a larger 
poem. It makes a charming song and completes a delightful 
record. 


George Hancock (baritone) with Military Band: The King is 
Still in London (Campbell-Charles): London will Rise 
Again (Jenkins). Columbia DB2007 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 


To some people one of these songs will be in doubtful taste and 
the other not the type of patriotic song they care much about. 
But many others may be heartened and helped by both these 
numbers, which are sung with sturdy enthusiasm, good tone and 


diction by George Hancock, accompanied by a vigorous military 
band. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: Marcheta (Schert- 
zinger): Black Eyes (Newmarch). Parlophone RO20495 
(10 in., 4s. 10}$d.). For You Alone (Gechl-O’Reilly) : 
Smilin’ Through (Penn). “Parlophone RO20494 (10 in., 
4s. 104d.). 


The songs best suited to Tauber’s voice and style in this batch 
are our old friends Marcheta and Smilin’ thro,’ which is quietly done 
and ends with some of those celebrated mezza voce notes of his. 
“* Black Eyes ” is a sort of Pagliacci in a Russian blouse to a dance 
band accompaniment—a hybrid which bears no relation to 
Rosing’s unforgettable recording of the song. And “ For You 
Alone ” exhibits the less pleasing qualities of the singer’s voice 
and methods. 
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Binnie Hale with orchestra: Because (d’Hardelot) : Pll Walk 
Beside You (Murray). Columbia FB2598 (10 in., 2s. 54d.). 
Binnie Hale’s stage experience ensures that every word she 
sings shall be clearly heard, in spite of a persistent tremolo which, 
no doubt, passes unremarked in the theatre but, on a record, is 
a more serious matter in sentimental songs of this kind. So good 
an artist as she is has nothing to learn about timing and it is not 
her fault that a ludicrous bang on a drum ruins the climax of 
“ Because,” thus—‘ Because (bang) God made thee mine!” 
The other song is marred by no such miscalculation and is sung 
with the same sincerity. 


Barbara Mullen with orchestra : Mighty lak’ a Rose (Stanton- 
Nevin): Ma Curly-headed Baby (Clutsam). H.M.V. 
Bo162 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

Barbara Mullen is in maternal mood this month ; and though 
she sings with all the attractive intimacy of her other recordings I 
should have preferred her material to have been drawn from her 
own country. Anyone can sing the two ballads she has chosen, 
but it needs her special gift to convey the charm of Irish folk 
songs. This is, nevertheless, a delightful record. 





DECCA LATE ARRIVALS 

The Chamber Music Players : William Murdoch (piano) : 
Albert Sammons (violin) : Cedric Sharpe (’cello). Trio 
in C minor, Op. 66 (Mendelssohn). Decca Kg50-3 
(12 in., 19s. 6d.). 

The Boyd Neel String Orchestra (Necl): Norwegian 
Melodies, No. 63 (Grieg). Decca Kg54 (12 in., 4s. 10$d.). 

These records will be reviewed next month. 
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BAND 


I hail with pleasure' the return to the microphone of the 
Life Guards Band for they made some splendid records many 
years ago under the conductorship of my late and still lamented 
friend Lieut. H. Eldridge for the old Vocalion Company. In fact 
their very old recording of The Parade of the Tin Soldiers is still 
the best despite the deficiencies of the older system of recording. 
Under the new regime the band make a splendid start with 
The Bride Elect, which is in Sousa’s best vein though it is not 
nearly so well known as many of the great little man’s marches, 
and Waltzing Matilda which should be very popular in these days. 
A splendid record (Col. DB 1992) in every way. 

The new recording (Col. DB 1989) from the Royal Marines 
(Portsmouth Division) is particularly appropriate containing 
as it does the March Past of the Royal Navy (Hearts of Oak) and 
the Regimental March of H.M. Royal Marines (A Life on the Ocean 
Wave). So far I have only received the latter side but excellent 
it is, a grand arrangement played with fine spirit and well 
recorded. 

The Royal Artillery Band gives us Kottaun’s Bullfighters 
March and a still older favourite, Payne’s Punjaub March on 
Decca F7684. The latter takes me back about forty years when 
as a small boy I was given an Edison Gem Phonograph and a 
dozen records of which Punjaub March played by the ‘“‘ National 
Military Band” and so announced at the beginning of the records 
was one! Again an excellent record in every way. 

I think A Lightning Switch was the first of the ‘‘ puzzle medleys ” 
that were so popular with bands, both military and brass, a few 
years ago. It certainly was and still remains one of the best. 
Here it is once more, splendidly played by Black Dyke Mills 
Band on Regal-Zono MR3433. W.A.C. 





MISCELLANEOUS 4xo DANCE 


By SAM HEPPNER 


HOSE people in the middle distances of future time who neither 

know nor care what Gladstone said in 1875 will have little 
excuse for being ignorant of what Churchill said in 1941. © For, 
in addition to releasing every diabolical potentiality of science, 
the technical advances of the intervening years have given us the 
miracle of sound reproduction. Historians of the future, therefore, 
will eagerly consult the broadcast speeches of The Prime 
Minister which H.M.V. have issued in an album (C3220-5) 
entitled The Progress of the War. This is the second volume, 
covering October, 1940, to February, 1941, and, as with the 
first, all profits will go to charities nominated by Mr. Churchill. 
[ will not indulge in any lily-gilding antics by commenting on 
these speeches, most of which you have no doubt heard as 
broadcasts, 


Orchestral 

This month’s dance list is the usual bewildering miscellany. 
Or perhaps it is not such a miscellany after all. There is a decided 
air of sameness, monotony and repetition about most of the discs 
and the noteworthy recordings are conspicuously few. On 
H.M.V. BD5660 Joe Loss has recorded a fine, spirited version 
of The Best Things In Life Are Free, although the vocalist sounds 
peculiarly castrato. On the other side Joe Loss gives us Good 
Morning, Sergeant-Major, which, as a sarcastic love song, steals 
thunder from A Fine Romance. Song-writers are displaying 
masochistic tendencies. From Beat Me, Daddy, we come now to 
Scrub Me, Mama, which, opening like a Scottish reel in boogie- 
woogie style, is sung by Bette Roberts on H.M.V. BD5663. In 
the ordinary way, I don’t think I could have tolerated yet another 
recording of You Are My Heart’s Delight, but Glen Miller has 
done it as a fox-trot (H.M.V. BD5664) and a first-rate fox-trot 
it makes. It is coupled with Hear My Song, Violetta. There is a 
tuneful new rumba called Frenesi and Xavier Cugat and his 


Waldorf Astoria Orchestra give a particularly good perform- 
ance of it on H.M.V. Bg157. 


& 

Felix Mendelssohn’s record of Pagan Love Song (Columbia 
FB2584) proceeds with a slow, pedestrian gait that I find a little 
tedious. This has Song of the Rose on the other side and Roland 
Peachey’s steel guitar is certainly worth hearing in both these 
numbers. The principal charm of Jf You Were the Only Girl in the 
World and Ay, Ay, Ay lies in their slow tempo, and it is this very 
charm that Nat Gonella destroys in his fox-trot versions of them 
on Columbia FB2588. And on FB2587 Nat Gonella has also 
recorded a curious effusion called Vox Poppin. I don’t know what 
Vox Poppin means, but if it has any affinity to vox populi, vox Dei 
I lose all faith in God and man. 


Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Orpheans record two tunes 
that contrast pleasingly on Columbia FB2592. They are Frenesi 
and that very sprightly tune, Fohnny Peddler. You may hear Carroll 
himself singing again on the Savoy Orpheans record of You Say 
the Sweetest Things (Columbia FB2593) which is the new Warren 
and Gordon hit from the film, ‘‘ Tin Pan Alley.” This has been 
waxed together with The King is Still in London and it is good to 
find that a couple of song writers had the wit to place their 
thumbs to their noses and extend the remaining four fingers in 
the direction of Hitler, Goebbels, Haw-Haw, and the whole 
measly bunch of them who declare otherwise. Nor is this the only 
song of the month with a semi-political idea. Jay Wilbur has 
made a very good recording of that new quick-step, Thanks Mister 
Roosevelt, on Rex 9939. 


It you want to re-capture the spirit of a continental holiday 
(which is perhaps the most you’ll be able to do this summer) you 
must get Parlophone OT189, on which the Orquesta Tipica 
Francjsco play Sinfonia de Arrabal and A Quien Le Puede Importar 
with particular verve. 
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On Parlophone F1813, Geraldo, consistently good, offers us 
We Three and Room Five-Hundred-and-Four. This is grouped in the 
catal gue with F1814 on which Geraldo fliys a rice tune call-d 
Rockabye Bay and Show Me the Way to Go Home. It seems to me that 
the only justification for reviving an old number like Show Me 
the Way to Go Home is to introduce a slap-up arrangement of it ; 
and, in this, Geraldo has not failed. 

Joe Daniels and his Hot Shots play Pennsylvania Six-Five- 
Thousand and Jammin’ Session in admirable dance tempo on 
Parlophone F1815. As a refreshing change from the sugary, over- 
sentimental ditties about “‘ Mother,” I like a rather silly tune 
called He’s My Uncle that Kay Kyser plays together with Fohnny 
Peddler on Parlophone F1816. 

Six more Ambrose titles appear in this month’s Decca list. 
They are Only Forever and Our. Love Affair (F7741), Waltzing on 
the Clouds and Room Five-Hundred-and-Four (¥7742) and—a queer 
selection for Ambrose—Tchaikovsky’s Valse des Fleurs and the 
Schubert Serenade (F7738). 

Sgt. Jimmy Miller’s R.A.F. Dance Orchestra make a nice 
iob of Constantly and Rockabye Bay on F7743 and One Look at You 
and Li’! Boy Love on F7744 do them equal credit. 

Organ, piano and drums blend very nicely on the record of 
Sowande and his Music playing Tea for Two and I Never Knew 
on Decca F7740. 

Decca F7252-6 have been made for those with a taste for 
Spanish music which Harry Horlick and His Orchestra 
play in a smooth, musicianly style. The titles are La Violetera 
and Clavelitos, Espanita and Ay, Ay, Ay, A Luz de la Luna and 
Amapola, Princesita and El Relicario, Nena and Largarteranas. 

On Rex 9936, Ted Fio Rito has recorded Just One of Those 
Things and a composition of his own called Reflections. The 
catalogue describes this record as a piano solo, and I approached 
it with some anticipation, having a particularly high regard for 
Ted Rito asa pianist. But I was disappointed to find the piano 
smudged and eclipsed by muted trumpets and other unnecessary 
noises in the playing of Just one of those things which, in any case, 
is performed without any reference to the proper tempo. 

Congas and rumbas and tangos and things of this sort are very 
abundant in the lists this month, but the one I plump for is the 
record of Henry King and His Orchestra playing a couple 
of congas—Adois, Panama and Viene la Conga on Brunswick 03114. 

My pick of the Regal Zonophone bunch are the Harry Roy 
record of Salome, which is good burlesque in the pseudo-oriental 
vein ; George Posford’s new conga, Tuscana (MR3450) ; the 
Jack White record of Waltzing Matilda (MR3447) which is 
identical with the Australians. An Australian friend, by the way, 
tells me that this is an old ‘ Rey ” song (a “‘swaggy” is a 
tramp). Translation note: a “ billibong” is a stream and a 
‘‘ tucker-bag ” is a food sentetinls. 


Vocal Records 

This month brings us Yvette once again. She is deliciously 
in tine in Long Live Love (this is real “ soft lights” music) and 
One Look at You on H.M.V. BDg15. We find, inevitably, that 
Hutch has recorded Room Five Hundred and Four on H.M.V. 
BD913 and a new song called Something to remember you by. 
Actually, I have something to remember this by, and it is a 
show called ‘“ Littlke Tommy Tucker,” produced at Daly’s 
about twelve years ago, in which Gene Gerrard sang a song 
called I Have No Words. Apparently the same song has been 
revived with this new lyric. 

I feel certain that if Dick Todd, who sings Cecilia and To You 
Sweetheart, Aloha on H.M.V. BDg12, had never heard Bing Crosby, 
his voice would be appreciably different. As it is, it is a very 
obvious carbon copy. 

That splendid film baritone, Nelson Eddy, has recorded four 
good titles. They are Lover Come Back to Me and Softly, As in a 
Morning Sunrise (Columbia DB1976) and Stouthearted Men and 
Wanting You (DB1977). These are all from “‘ New Moon.” 

Speaking of moons, Once in a Blue Moon is a good number, and 
the Bing Crosby record of it (Columbia DB2000) is perfect, 
coupled, as it is, with Give Me a Heart to Sing To. 
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Mills Brothers fans will be pleased to hear that this quartette 
have recorded Any Time, Any Day, Anywhere and I’ve Found a New 
Baby on Columbia DB2oo1. 

Gloria Jean, hailed as a successor to Deanna Durbin (though 
in my opinion the two singers are not at all comparable) has 
recorded Annie Laurie and Love’s Old Sweet Song on Brunswick 


03113. 
Instrumenéal 

Carroll Calls the Tunes as charmingly as ever in the ninth record 
in this series (Columbia FB2591) and he adds interest by 
announcing his own numbers before swinging into those delicious 
modulations of his. Eddie Carroll, too, has produced another 
record of medleys (H.M.V. BDg14) and the second title is 
infinitely better than the first. 

The Moreton and Kaye medley (Parlophone F1818) is 
rather more melodious, less strident and noisy, than they have 
been lately. 

There is the usual Charlie Kunz stuff on Decca, Finch 
Favourites on Rex, Len Green’s Melodies of the Month (Rex 
9925) and Reginald Dixon doing a double-sided Waltzland on 
Regal Zonophone. 


Comic 

Star comic record of the April issue is Ronald Frankau, 
very suave and nonchalant, singing Though we Never Went to Any 
Public School and It’s There When You Want It, the latter slightly 
bawdy, but amusing. This is on H.M.V. Bg150. 

When the Naughty Nineties Singers do A Bird in a Gilded 
Cage and Teasing on Columbia FB2590, you realise what excellent 
burlesque it is simply to resurrect these Victorian ditties and 
sing them “ straight.” 

Jack Warner falls considerably below his standard of the 
early war days in The Cavalry Drummer and My A.C.W.2 (Columbia 
FB2596). And, hearing the Western Brothers sing It’s in the 
Bag, Gentlemen and Maestro, be Kind to Your Men on Columbia 
DB1ig99 makes one wonder if Britain is the only country in the 
world with a big enough sense of humour to permit such satire 
in war-time. 

Regal Zonophone issue two new records of George Formby. 
They are Thanks Mr. Roosevelt and Bless ’em All on MR3441 and 
Hi-Tiddly-Hi-Ti Island coupled with Dan, the Dairy Man which, 
I suspect, is a euphemism, on MR3432. 


JAZZ RECORD ‘“ PERSONNELS ” 


Jazz record enthusiasts may remember a booklet, compiled 
by Edgar Jackson and published by the Parlophone Company 
in 1936, which gave the personnel of all records released in the 
various Parlophone “ Rhythm-Style ” Series from their inception 
in 1929 to 1935. 

This booklet has now been supplemented by what may be 
termed a “second edition,” also the work of Edgar Jackson, 
which gives all the available “ personnels” of records released 
in the now many Parlophone “ Rhythm-Style” Series from 
1935 to 1940 inclusive. 

These two booklets, entitled respectively “The Parlophone 
‘Rhythm-Style ’ Series ” and “ ‘ Rhythm-Style ’ Series—No. 2,” 
covering between them all the Parlophone “ Rhythm-Style ” 
records released up to and including December 1940, are obtain- 
able from all Parlophone dealers at the modest price of gd. each. 

Each contains three sections. In the first section the records 
are set out numerically according to their catalogue numbers, 
together with their “ personnels.” The second section is. an 
Index To Artistes, and gives the names of all the bands and 
individual instrumentalists, together with the records in which 
each took part. Section three is an alphabetically arranged 
Index To Titles. 

Exactly what a long-felt want these booklets fill is proved only 
too conclusively by the time we spend daily answering letters 
from jazz devotees asking for the “‘ personnels ” of records they 
have acquired. Can and ae anything more be said in recom- 
mendation of them? 
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BRUNSWICK 


Woody Herman and His Orch. (Am.) 
* Looking Sor og gy oa Heusen, De 
(Am. "Decca 680 - (S es } 

ca ept. I 

**® Five O'Clock Whistle ( "mtg Seeman, 
Irwin) (v by Dillagene) (Am. 

Decca 68160) “Sept. 27th, 1940) 

(Brunswick 03112—3s. 8d.) 


68054—Personnel as in THe Gramo- 
PHONE for March 1941, page 227, record 
No. 68055. 

68164—Personnel probably as above. 


Ella Fitzgerald and Her Orch. (Am.N.) 
*** Five O’Clock. Whistle (Gannon, Myrow, 
Irwin) (v) (Am. Decca 68146) 
(September 25th, 1940) 
** Tea Dance (Vance) (Am. Decca 67359) 
(March 2oth, 1940) 
(Brunswick 03107—3s. 8d.) 


67359—Ella Fitzgerald with Chauncey 
Haughton, Eddie Barefield (altos) ; 
Lonnie Simmons, Theo ‘“ Teddy” 
McRae (tens); Richard Vance, I 
Randolph, Taft Jordan (épis); George 
Matthews, John Haughton, Sandy Wil- 
liams (tmbs) ; Tom Fulford (pf); John 
Truehart (zg); Beverly Peer (b) ; Wil- 
liam Beason (ds). 

68146—Ella Fitzgerald (vocalist) with 
Haughton, Peter Clark (altos); Simmons, 
McRae (tens) ; Vance, Randolph, Jordan 
(pts); Matthews, John McConnell, 
Earl Handy (tmbs) ; Fulford (p) ; Ulysses 
Livingstone (g) ; Peer (4) ; Beason (ds). 


These two discs dealt with together because 
both feature that ingenuously amusing ditty 
that has lately become a hit, The Five 
O’Clock Whistle. 

Taken all round both records of this story 
of what happened to poppa because the 
factory whistle failed to function are, con- 
sidering one is by a coloured and the other 
by a white band, surprisingly similar, and 
there doesn’t seem to be much to choose 
between them. The bands play well in 
both, and there’s little to choose between the 
singing of Herman’s Dillagene and Ella Fitz., 
on which of course so much of the success of 
the respective recordings depends. 

So unless you propose, as I advise, to go 
for the later-mentioned Ellington record of 
this saga, your choice will be governed by 
the couplings. 

From this aspect Ella’s record has it every 
time. Herman’s Looking for Yesterday is just 
a “commercial” ballad played in sweet 
style—competent enough in its way, but not 
designed to appeal to those likely to be 
reading this column. 

Ella’s Tea Dance (in which, incidentally, 
she doesn’t sing) may not be the world’s 
greatest record, but at least it’s ostensibly a 
swing performance by a band that knows 
how to play with a lift and has some people 
who can (and are given the chance to) take 
a solo or two. 


Garland Wilson—Piano Solos. 

***Fust a Mood (Carter) (TB2427) 
(September 7th, 1936) 

***Fust One of Those Things (Porter) 
(TB2428) (September 7th, 1936) 
(Brunswick 03115—3s. 8d.) 

Shades of the past—of Garland Wilson 

who first came to England, as accompanist 
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Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


to coloured singer Nina MacMcKinney 
about eight years ago, and made these 
records when here in 1936. 

Wilson’s almost effeminately meticulous 
personality is reflected in the precise neatness 
of his playing. It’s mannerisms are more 
those of the drawing-room than the gin 
mill from which so many of the musicians 
of his race gained their musicial character- 
istics. Even so, no one could mistake 
Garland’s playing for that of a white man, 
any more than they should fail to appreciate 
its merit as jazz. Wilson has something more 
than technique. 


Andrews Sisters (Am.) 

***7 Want My Mamma (from film “* Down 
Argentine Way ”’) (Jararaca, Paiva, 
Stillman, Torre) (Am. Decca DLA 
2041) (July 7th, 1940) 

*** Johnny Peddler (Brown, Almeida, Nes- 
dan) (Am. Decca 67960) (August 
grd, 1940) 

(Brunswick 03104—3s. 8d.) 

Acc. by Vic Schoen and His Orches- 

tra. 

The same familiar recipe, but it still 

makes a spicy, eatable cake. 


jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra 


**Cherokee (Noble) (Am. Decca 66914) 
(November 27th, 1939) 

*** Keep a Knockin’ (Mays, Bradford) 
(v by Helen O’Connell and 
ensemble) (Am. Decca 6927) 
(December 5th, 1939) 

(Brunswick 03106—3s. 8d.) 


The well-known Dorsey efficiency, to- 
gether with some moments of good saxophone 
playing and Helen O’Connell’s capable 
singing, do their share towards making the 
Knockin’ side a g swing record of a 
tune that is adequate enough as a swing 


opus. 
The Cherokee side shows the Dorsey 
ability devoted to a sweet style performance. 


DECCA 


Max Geldray Quartette 
****7 Got Rhythm (Gershwin) (DR4896) 
(July 26th, 1940) 
*** My Melancholy Baby (Burnett) (DR 
4897) (July 26th, 1940) 
(Decca F7736—2s. 54d.) 
Geldray (mouth organ) with John Sasson, 
Ivor Mairants (gs) ; Tiny Winters (5). 
For the exciting story of Dutch Max 
Geldray’s escape from the Nazis when they 
invaded Holland, and all that befell him 
before he arrived here, made these records, 
and then joined the Free Dutch Forces, read 
Brand’s “‘ Essence of News” in our con- 
temporary the Melody Maker of March 8th 
last. 


MUSIC 


All I have space to say here is that 
Geldray is a harmonica (mouth-organ to 
you) wizard whose idea of how to play jazz 
on his instrument I have yet to hear 
bettered. 

Bouquets, too, for the neat little accom- 
panying orchestra with its fine guitar players. 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

** Hep Cats’ Ball (Palmer, Armstrong, 
Robinson) (v) (Am. Decca 67321) 
(March 14th, 1940) 

**Tazy ’Sippi Steamer (Armstrong, Sel- 
man, Russell) (v) (Am. Decca 
67325) (March 14, 1940) 

(Decca F7700—2s. 54d.) 


Armstrong (pt, vocalist) with Rupert 
Cole, Charles Holmes (alios); Joe 
Garland, Bing Madison (/ens) ; Shelton 
Hamphill, Bernard Flood, Henry “Red” 
Allen (ipts); Wilbur de Paris, George 
Washington, Jay C. Higginbotham 
(tmbs) ; Luis Russell (pf); Lee S. Blair 
(gz) ; George “ Pop ” Foster (4) ; Sidney 
Catlett (ds). 

The same old story. Louis still supreme 
as trumpet player and inimitable as a 
singer, but neither the band nor the arrange- 
ments worthy of him. Tunes fair: slow, 
nostalgic ’Sippi Steamer the better of the two. 


H.M.V. 


‘“‘Masters of Swing” Album—Second 
Series (No. 354) 


Tony Pastor and His Orchestra (Am.) 
$688 Cet iy Set, Jump (Cooper, Raye) 
(Am. Bluebird OAo56161) (Sep- 
tember 23rd, 3940) 
Coleman Hawkins’ All 
(Am. Mixed) 
*#** My Blue Heaven (Whiting, Donaldson) 
(Am. i OA046158) (January 
rd 19 
(H MN. —_ 8d.) 
05616—Pastor(ten) with Henry “ Hank” 
Freeman, Stuart Anderson, Robert 
Taylor (reeds); Sam Shapiro, Irving 
Berger, Charles Treita (ipis); Henry 
Singer, Wm. Abel, Russ Brown (tmés) ; 
Les Burness (f); Frank Isnardi (g) ; 
Marvin Wittstein (5) ; John Morris (ds). 
046158—Hawkins (fen) with Danny 
Polo (cl) ; Mn 4 Carter (ipt); J. C. 
Higginbotham (imb); Gene Rodgers 
(p); Lawrence Lucie (zg); Johnny 
Williams (5) ; Walter Johnson (ds). 


Lionel Hampton and His Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 
*#**] Can’t Get Started With You (Gershwin, 
Wilson, Duke; arr. Clyde Hart) 
(Am. Victor OA043248) (October 
goth, 1939) 


Star Octet 











**** Martin On Every Block (Hampton) 
(Am. Victor OA055533) (August 
21st, 1940) 
(H.M.V. Bg152—3s. 8d.) 
043248—Hampton (vib) with “* Toots ” 
Mondello (alio); Ben Webster (ten) ; 
Ziggy Elman (pt); Clyde Hart (f) ; 
Al Casey (g); Art Bernstein (0) ; 
“‘ Slick ” Jones (ds). 
055533—Hampton (vib) with Marlin 
Marrio (pf); Teddy Bunn (electric g) ; 
Douglas Daniels (zg) ; Hayes Alvis (4) ; 
Kaiser Marshall (ds). 


Duke Ellington and His Famous 
Orchestra (Am.) 
***** Five O’Clock Whistle (Gannon, Myrow, 
Irwin). (v by Ivie Anderson) 
(Am. Victor OA053429) (February 
5th, 1940) 
Harlan Leonard and His Rockets (Am.) 
**#¢*#4 Iq Bridges (Dameron, Bridges, 
Leonard) (Am. Bluebird OA053211) 
(July 15th, 1940) 
(H.M.V. Bg153—3s. 8d.) 
053429—Personnel as in THE GRAMo- 
PHONE for January 1941, page 115. 
053211—Leonard (alto) with Darwin 
Jones, Henry Bridges, James Keith 
(reeds) ; Ed. Johnson, Winston H. Smith, 
James Ross (pis) ; Richard Henderson, 
Fred Beckett (tmbs) ; Wm. S. Smith (f) ; 
Stanley Morgen (zg) ; William Hadnott 
(6); Jesse Prince (ds). 


Rex Stewart and His Footwarmers 
(Mixed) 

**** Finesse (Bill Taylor) (French Swing 
OSW6s) (Paris, April 5th, 1939) 

Frankie Newton and His Orchestra 

(Am. Mixed) 

**** Rompin’? (Mezzrow) (Am. Victor OA 
031465) (January 13th, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Bg154—3s. 8d.) 

65—Stewart (pi) with Barney Bigard 

(cl) ; Django Reinhardt (zg) ; Bill Taylor 

b). 

031465—Newton (ift) with Mezz Mezz- 

w (cl); Pete Brown (alto) ; James P. 
Johnson (/) ; John Kirby ()) ; ‘“‘ Cozy” 
Cole (ds). 


Wingy Mannone and His Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 

**** Beale Street Blues (Handy) (v) (Am. 

Victor OAo037730) (June roth, 


1939) 
***%* South with the Border (Kennedy, Carr ; 
original version by W. Mannone) 
(Am. Bluebird 0A045935) (January 
15th, 1940) 
(H.M.V. Bg155—3s. 8d.) 
037730—Mannone (épt, vocalist) with 
‘* Buster” Bailey (c/); ‘‘Chu” Berry 
(ten) ; Tee Lanoue (~) ; Danny Barker 
(g) ; Jules Cassard (5); “ Cozy” Cole 
(ds). 

i 5935—Mannone (/pt, vocalist) with 
Phil “Olivala (cl) ; ** Buck ” Scott (tmb) ; 
Tee Lanoue (fp); Zed Julian (g); Sid 
Jacobs (+) ; Danny Alvin (ds). 

Charlie Barnet and His Orchestra (Am.) 
****Teapin’ at the Lincoln (Barnet) (Am. 
Bluebird OAo047990) (March aist, 


1940 
***** Wanderin’ Blues (Barnet, Carroll) (Am. 
Bluebird OA047989) (March aust, 


1940) 
(H.M.V. Bg156—3s. 8d.) 
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Barnet (alio, ten) with Kurt Bloom, 
Gene Kinney, “ Skippy ” Martin, James 
Lamare (reeds); Robert Burnet, Bill 
May, John Owens, Lyman Funk ((pis) ; 
“Spud” Murphy, Don Rupperburg, 
Bill Robertson (mis) ; Bill Miller (/) ; 
“Bus” Etri (zg); Phil Stephens (0) ; 
Cliff Leeman (ds). 


This is the second Jazz Album your 
humble reviewer has had the pleasure of 
compiling for H.M.V. 

The records can be purchased separately 
at the usual price of 3s. 8d. each, but I am 
hoping that those interested will obtain the 
Album complete because with it there is 
a booklet of notes on the artistes and per- 
formances in which I have been able to say 
a good deal more about them than I have 
—_ to say here. 

In fact I can now give only the sketchiest 
details, but I hope they will be sufficient to 
prove that in searching the American 
Victor and Bluebird catalogues I have been 
able to discover a dozen titles which I, at 
any rate, am satisfied it would have been 
hard to improve upon, either individually or 
collectively. 

Tony Pastor, whose band opens the 
Album with the appropriate title Get Ready, 
Set, Jump, was one of the oustanding soloists 
of the notable band Artie Shaw built up 
during 1938 and ’g. 

The title owes its origin to the Jump 
rhythm invented by Al Cooper and _ his 
Sultans at Harlem’s famous Savoy Ballroom. 

Opening with the ensemble swinging at 
slow tempo in a low, rich tone, the side goes 
on to present Pastor’s tenor followed by solos 
from the trumpet and Les Burness’ piano 
before repeating the original treatment at 
the end. 

All round a notable performance by what 
has become recognised as a grand band. 

The Hawkins’ contribution, My Blue 
Heaven, played at a bright tempo, provides a 
fine opportunity to hear not only this great 
tenor virtuoso, but other well-known soloists 
at their best. Danny Polo, for years one of 
the bulwarks of Ambrose’s orchestra, and 
always renowned for his neat technique and 
taste, is playing better than ever since his 


return to his home country, while Higgin-. 


botham, playing in his rich, fruity way, 
excels even himself. 

Lionel Hampton gives in the slow, 
voluptuous I Can't Get Started and the 
scintllating Martin On Every Block two 
contrasts in moods, but in both his vibra- 
phone solos are up to his best form—a wealth 
of phrases which are as_ rhythmically 
ingenious as they are melodically fascinating. 

Ziggy Elman’s trumpet is also a feature of 
the first title ; in the second Teddy Bunn’s 
guitar and the work of a new pianist, 
Martin Marrio, share honours with a 
rhythm section that swings in every sense 
of the word. 

You probably know Five O’Clock Whistle 
as just an amusing little song, but you will 
find that while Ellington has done nothing 
to destroy its attractive naiveté, he has 
managed, by a swell arrangement and per- 
formance, to turn it into a veritable jazz 
classic. Ivie Anderson is the singer, and she 
puts the number over in a way that does full 
justice to the band she has so long graced. 

Harlan Leonard, whose band’s A 
Bridges is coupled with Ellington’s Five 
O'Clock Whistle, is one of the early pioneers 
of jazz. In 1924 he was a member of the 
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famous Benny Motin combination in 
Kansas City. 

His present band hails from Kansas City, 
before returning whither it created quite a 
sensation in New York at the Golden Gate 
Ballroom in 1940. 

Henry Bridges is the band’s tenor soloist 
(hence the title, A La Bridges), and what an 
artist he is you will be able to judge from 
his solo in this lovely slow rhapsodic record. 
Another outstanding solo is that by the 
trumpet, but perhaps the real grandeur of 
this record lies as much in the tune, the way 
it has been arranged (note the harmonies) 
and the way the band as a whole plays as in 
the solos, glorious as Bridges’ playing may be. 

The next side, Rex Stewart’s Footwarmers’ 
Finesse, was made in Paris and comes from 
the French “ Swing” catalogue. It’s a 
delightful little melody by bassist Bill Taylor 
with some really charming work by Stewart, 
Barney Bigard and the French guitarist, 
Django Reinhardt. 

The coupling, Rompin’, was also issued in 
the French ‘‘ Swing ”’ list, but was recorded 
in America. In addition to good solos, it 
presents two choruses of collective improvisa- 
tion which are grand. 

One-armed Wingy Mannone has for long 
been known as one of the better white 
trumpet players. He is at his best in small 
improvising bands with which he has turned 
out many good samples of the real thing in 
jazz. This record of Beale Street Blues is one 
of them. 

But Wingy has another side to his 
character. He possesses a sense of humour 
and is apparently never happier than when 
debunking the synthetic results which the 
“‘commercial”’ exploiters of true jazz 
have found such a fruitful means of 
livelihood. 

One such debunk is his record here of 
South of the Border. The re-titling of it, 
South with the Border, and the appropriate 
new lyric, are but the start cf the satire 
which Mannone has bkestowed on_ this 
erstwhile popular hit. For the rest you must 
hear the record. But don’t make the mistake 
of assuming that behind Mannone’s bur- 
lesque there is not the real spirit of jazz 
displayed through a thorough appreciation 
of the jazz character and language. 

Even if you have heard any of the few 
Barnet records hitherto issued here, you can 
have no idea of what this band can really do, 
for they have all been of ‘‘ commercial ” 
titles played in ‘‘ commercial ”’ style. 

Playing, as it does here, jazz of a much 
more genuine character, Barnet’s combina- 
tion is considered by the true jazz enthu- 
siasts of America to be one of the greatest 
white bands America has produced, and 
these records are likely to obtain for it an 
equally enviable reputation here. 

Leapin’? at the Lincoln is a tune which 
Barnet wrote as a gesture to New York’s 
Lincoln Hotel, where he and his band built 
up so much of their popularity. 

A typical modern swing composition, it 
nevertheless has a most catchy melody (note 
the first chorus) which has been made 
doubly attractive by the way it has been 
arranged and performed. 

But even better is the slow Wanderin’ 
Blues. Both the tune and its treatment have 
the real character of genuine blues, and 
what with the sweetly mournful playing of 
the reeds in the first chorus, Mary McCall’s 
authentic singing, the nostalgic contribu- 
tions of Bus Etri’s guitar, Spud Murphy’s 
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eerie trombone, the growling “ jungle” 
trumpet, and the tunefulness of the melan- 
choly composition and its presentation as a 
whole, this may truly be described as one of 
the most outstanding blues records by a 
white band for many a long day. 


PARLOPHONE 


Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 
****Boog It (Calloway, Ram, Palmer) 
(CE10674) (January 28th, 1941) 
**** Softly as in a Morning. Sunrise (from 
““New Moon”) (Romberg) (CE 
10675) (January 28th, 1941) 
(Parlophone R2789—3s. 8d.) 

Personnel as in THE GRAMOPHONE for 
March 1941, page 228. 

Made at the same session as this Sextet’s 
first titles mentioned last month, these later 
releases prove that the earlier issues were no 
mere flashes in the pan. This outfit of 
Parry’s not only plays true jazz, unalloyed 
by “‘ commercial ” considerations, but in a 
manner that is not always equa'led even by 
the better small American swing groups. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*eee* The = Blues—Pts. I and II (Am. 

Brunswick 21462, 21463) (1937) 

(Parlophone R2790—3s. 8d.) 

Shaw (cl) with probably Les Robinson, 

Henry Freeman (alws) ; Tony Pastor, 
Jules Rubin (tens) ; John Best, Malcolm 
Crain, Tom di Carlo (tpis); Harry 
Rodgers, George Arus (trmbs); Les 
Burness (/) ; Al Avola (gz); Ben Gins- 
berg (5) ; Cliff Leeman (ds). 
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Originally issued in January 1938 on 
Vocalion S124, this record went over to 
E.M.I. when they took over the American 
Brunswick concession from the English 
Decca Co. 

With its magnificent solos and fine 
ensemble work, it is one of the finest blues 
recordings ever made. No one should miss it. 


y Goodman Sextet (Am.) 

+ Royal Garden Blues (S. and C. Williams) 
(Am. Columbia CO29028) (1940, 
possibly December) 

+ Wholly Cats (Goodman) (Am. Colum- 
bia CO2g027) (1940, possibly 
December) 

Parlophone R2787—3s. 8d.) 


Goodman (c/) with George Auld (ten) ; 
‘** Cootie ” Williams (/p/) ; Count Basie 
(p) ; Charlie Christian (g) ; Artie Bern- 
stein (45) ; Harry Yaeger (ds). 


jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
+Bear Foot Blues (Moore, Hammond, 
Hardy) (v by Willie Smith) (Am. 
Columbia WCO26936) (1940, pos- 
sibly September) 
+Rock It For Me (K. and S. Werner ; 
arr. Moore) (v by Joe Thomas) 
(Am. Columbia B25751) (1940) 
(Parlophone R2788—3s. 8d.) 
Lunceford directing Willie Smith, Joe 
Thomas, Ted Buchner, Earl Carruthers, 
Dan Grisson (reeds); Gerald Wilson, 
Paul Webster, “ Snooker ” Young (()/s) ; 
Elmer Crumbley, James Young, Russell 
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Bowles (trmbs); Edwin Wilcox (p) ; 
James Crawford (z) ; Moses Allen (5) ; 
Al Norris (ds). 


REX 


Freddy Gardner and His Swing 
Orchestra 
***¥* Someday, Sweetheart (Spikes) (DR3618) 
(May 25th, 1939) 
****10 a.m. Blues (Gardner) (DR3619) 
(May 25th, 1939) 
(Rex 9935—1s. rod.) 


Gardner (cl, ten) with probably Tom 
McQuater (tpt); Pat Dodd (p); Jack 
Llewlyn (gz); Dick Ball (5); and un- 
identified drums. 

With Freddy Gardner in the Navy I have 
no means of checking the personnel of this 
session. 

But I can tell you that the records are out- 
standingly good. 

In 10 a.m. Blues there are great solos by 
the trumpet and guitar, but perhaps even 
more notable is the understanding of the 
blues which the performance as a whole 
shows. Seldom, if ever, has a British group 
played the blues more genuinely. 

Gardner’s clarinet may be open to 
criticism in Farewell Blues, but he makes up 
for it with a really brilliant tenor solo. 
There is also more fine work by the trumpet 
and guitar and a very attractive piano 
passage in this first-class sample of improvised 


jazz. 


+ Not received at time of closing for press. 








THE “IM” MASTER SET 


O all non-metallic needle enthusiasts the “1M” Master Set is 

of special interest. It comprises 20 ““ IM” thorn needles, a 
needle sharpener (the “IM” Pointmaster), two replacement 
abrasive strips and four spare rubber tyres for the propelling 
wheel of the needle sharpener. All are fitted into an attractive 
carton covered with a thin suede-like material. 

Some people may be familiar with the Pointmaster sharpener, 
but for the benefit of newcomers to our ranks and others who have 
not yet made its acquaintance it may be well to outline its prin- 
cipal features. 

Briefly it consists of a flat moulding (available in various 
colours) to which is clipped a flat abrasive pad about 44 inches in 
length and } inch wide. Between two moulded pillars at the rear 
of the moulding is fixed a metal rod about 4 inches long. A brass 
bush, made a sliding fit, is mounted on this rod. At right angles to 
the bore of the bush is fitted a revolving spindle carrying a rubber 
tyred wheel and, at the extreme end, a small chuck. 

To sharpen a needle, all one has to do is insert the needle in 
the chuck, tilt the spindle downwards so that the needle rests on 
the abrasive, apply a little pressure and, at the same time, slide 
the chuck and bush assembly backwards and forwards along the 
metal rod. The rubber tyred wheel, then being in contact with a 
specially roughened track on the base of the moulding, rotates 
the chuck spindle and so produces the necessary revolution of 
the needle. 

The angle of the needle point can be varied slightly according 
to the distance the needle is allowed to project from the chuck. 
It takes but a few seconds to convince oneself of the efficacy 
of the arrangement and of the excellence of the point formed. 

Judging by our experiments, it would seem that once in 


possession of an “IM” Master Set, one should be adequately 
equipped to repoint thousands of needles. The abrasives are of 
such quality that the long life of each is assured. 

Our experiences with ‘IM ” non-metallic needles have been 
recounted before in these pages, and present experiments have 
only strengthened our previous opinion that they are capable of 
producing excellent tone and minute definition. Moreover, 
their toughness is such that each needle point will remain intact 
throughout the playing of several 10-inch or 12-inch records. 

The price of the Master Set is 7s. 6d., which, incidentally, is 
identical with the pre-war figure. Finally, if each individual 
item — sharpener, needles and spares—-were bought separately 
the total would be 8s. 6d. 


New Readers’ Column 


GRAMOPHONE HINTS FOR 
THE BEGINNER 


(Continued from page 232) 
More About Surface Noise 


To continue our discussion on surface noise ; it was said last 
month that an experienced listener can judge the type of repro- 
duction an instrument is likely to give even before a note of the 
music has reached his ears. 

This, of course, always assumes that the quality of the recording 
and of the record is not below standard. It does happen now and 
again that a record which is defective reaches the sales counter. 
A cold pressing, i.e. a record that has been pressed when the 
temperature of the stock from which it is made has dropped 
below the minimum permissible, or when the die temperature is 
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too low, will sometimes escape the watchful eyes and ears of the 
testers. The result may be indifferent reproduction or definition, or 
an increase in surface noise, or a combination of all three. For- 
tunately, such records are few and far between. 

However, the clue to reproduction which surface noise provides 
is not so much the intensity as the quality or type. For example a 
surface noise that is coarse in grain and yet concentrated (as if it 
were being directed at high pressure though a small aperture) 
usually indicates a peaky response with predominant peaks 
between 3,000 c.p.s. and 4,000 c.p.s. 

If, on the other hand, the surface noise is finer in grain and is 
reproduced with a more open, crackling kind of sound, then one 
can be pretty certain that there are few peaks of any magnitude 
in that same region and, taken as a whole, the response is com- 
paratively smooth. If, at the same time, the needle scratch is 
relatively intense, this may provide indication of the range of 
the high note response. 

The whole question is one of experience. But one must be 
accustomed to a fairly high standard of reproduction to become a 
proficient listener. The triangular fibre needle and the thorn type 
of rion-metallic needle are, perhaps, better indicators of surface 
noise quality than any type of steel needle. 

Before leaving the problem of surface noise it may be well to 
draw attention once again to the part that indifferent needle track 
alignment can play. Although ill-designed tone arms and pick-up 
carrying arms are, for the most part, disabilities of the past, it is 
surprising by how much surface noise can be reduced if alignment 
can be improved at all. Those who have constructed, or are 
constructing, their own pick-up playing desks would do well to 
spend a little time in the setting up of the pick-up arm. Often the 
manufacturers of separate pick-ups supply a template which 
gives the position of the pick-up base in relation to the 
turn-table spindle. And often, too, one finds by experiment 
that the alignment as given by the template could be improved 
upon. Therefore, our -advice is, temporarily set the pick-up 
according to the template, then with the aid of a Wilson Protractor 
(obtainable from the Kenton Office, post free 1s. 2d.) see if the 
alignment can be improved upon. Although it may not be 
possible to reduce the maximum error as given by the makers’ 
template, it may be possible to juggle with the position of the 
pick-up so that the error at, say, two inches diameter of the record 
is appreciably reduced. 

This is certainly a condition to aim at, for then one imposes 
least strain and side pressure at the part of the record where the 
needle has greatest difficulty in following the modulations of the 
grooves. 

(To be continued) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being extracts from Technical Correspondence 


Fluctuating Motor Speed 
2 Q.—I have recently purchased an H.M.V. Re-entrant gramo- 
phone, model 203, which you may recollect as the largest 
of its type. I have had this renovated to new condition 
and have obtained a new 5A soundbox. The motor fitted 
is the No. 52 which is designed, I believe, to play four 
12-inch records. It is fitted to a unit plate and the whole 
motor is in a steel case which seems to be part of the motor. 
When I obtained the gramophone the speed indicator 
was out of action, but the speed regulator appeared to 
work. My own dealer was unable to repair the motor so 
I set to work myself to repair it, the speed of which 
fluctuated rather badly. After struggling from about 8 p.m. 
one evening to 3 a.m. the following morning I eventually 
succeeded in reducing the tendency for the speed to 
fluctuate considerably. [Here, our correspondent sends a 
table of speeds which in effect mean that, starting with the 
motor fully wound, during the firsi eghteen minutes the 
speed was reduced from 78 r.p.m. to 77.5 r.p.m., and in 
the following ten minutes the speed was further reduced to 
77-76 r.p.m. After that the motor quickly ran down. 
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He continues I have just played five ten-inch records on 
one winding using THE GRAMOPHONE stroboscope through- 
out. During the first four sides the motor maintained uni- 
form speed at 78 r.p.m., but whilst playing the last of the 
five, the speed gradually fell to 77 r.p.m. As I am about to 
join the Navy I am wondering whether to let well alone 
and have the motor completely overhauled by the makers 
after the war, or alternatively use the motor in its present 
condition and later fit an electric motor? My one fear 
about adopting the latter is that there may be some 
difficulty in obtaining the same needle track alignment. 


A.—In the first place we suggest that you ignore the fact that 


the speed indicator is out of action. Indeed, it may help 
matters if it were disconnected altogether. Your strobo- 
scope will always be more reliable than any form of 
mechanical speed-indicating device. It may well be that 
the indicator is contributing to the speed fluctuation by 
creating unnecessary friction. 

In the main, however, it seems more than likely that the 
whole of your trouble is due to the grease in the spring 
drums being congealed by age. The simplest remedy is 
to thoroughly warm the motor before a gas or electric fire. 
Do not get it too hot, but just sufficient for the grease to 
liquefy a little so as to percolate more evenly within the 
coiled springs. Probably the grease has accumulated in 
certain parts of the drums and is not permitting even 
expansion of the springs. 

If this suggestion does not have the desired effect then it 
would be advisable to have the motor dismantled, the 
spring drums opened, the springs cleaned, repacked with 
grease and reassembled. Though a detailed method of 
doing this is described in our handbook, Gramophones, 
Acoustic and Radio, it is not an operation we would recom- 
mend to be carried out by unskilled hands. It can be 
dangerous. 

Therefore we suggest that you use the motor in its present 
condition. The speed variation is certainly not excessive 
and as it is more or less gradual any “ whining” effect 
is not likely to be really irritating. Indeed it is practically 
impossible for the motor to maintain uniform speed right 
down to the “ unwound ” condition of the springs. 
About the electric motor installation. Though we still 
hold the opinion that the H.M.V. No. 52 clockwork 
motor is one of the finest ever produced, to fit an electric 
motor would, on the whole, be the best solution. Some of 
the less expensive of this type are prone to speed fluctuation 
so when the time comes for purchasing, make quite 
certain about this. The Garrard model 201A (the type 
with a large rotor) is one of the most satisfactory we know. 
You should have no difficulty about locating the motor 
so as not to affect the track alignment of the tone-arm. 
Finally, make sure that the distance between the under- 
side of the motor board and the internal horn will permit 
an electric motor of the above mentioned type to be used. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 


B a Cc 2 N s Paris Exhibition 1937 


Needle on the market 
Awarded Silver Medal 





Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 

THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER 3/6 each 


24 STATION ROAD, CARGREEN ROAD, STH. NORWOOD S.E.25 





Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 
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SOME BEAUTIES OF PROGRAMME MUSIC—VI 


By W. R. Anderson 


Graauss at his biggest (which is not necessarily his best) 
draws too near the now discredited Great Man and Superman 
pseudo-philosophies to be entirely congenial. Perhaps the cult of 
the G.M. is also the weakness of nationalistic P.M.: though in 
another aspect the tone-poems of men like Smetana and Dvorak 
may be called the more easy-going sort of P.M., partly because 
of their reliance on less complex ideas, more readily assimilated, 
and partly because they represent the peasant mind rejoicing in 
new potentialities. But that pre-occupation with either the simple- 
grandiose or the small idea tends to divide sympathies: most 
notably, for much Russian music, which, in this P.M. department, 
insists on its fairy tales, of which the musically grown-up are apt 
quickly to tire. Yet there will always be a sufficient public for 
fairy-tales as opposed to philosophy ; and so, good luck to each 
kind in their pursuit of enjoyment, which seems to be the chief end 
of all music. And who can fail, when the right mood comes, to 
enjoy all that there is in Scheherazade, in Night on the Bare Mountain, 
or the Steppes picture, in the glorious deftness of Casse Noisette, 
that makes a musician purr? Our admiration of the skill is 
seconded by wonder at the processes by which the art of these 
exciting Russians came to fruition. In passing, a word of admira- 
tion also for the sympathy and knowledge, the balance of wisdom 
and wit, in Gerald Abraham’s many-sided writings about this 
music. Nobody has done more to help us to see it in per- 
spective—the greatest kindness, I take it, that anybody can do us. 
If only all the B.B.C.’s writers came up to this level ! 

The fairy-tale side of P.M. (whether Grimm or light) is bound 
up with that woodland-magic which we find so strongly expressed 
in German opera: at its highest, perhaps, in Weber’s Der 
Freischiitz. This powerful leaven in Romanticism worked, then, 
both in opera and in P.M. Wagner, writing Forest Murmurs, had 
the advantages of a wider background, a higher aim (as he saw it) 
and crowning technique. If the nationalistic P.M. writers could 
have risen higher and dug deeper, they would have earned richer 
gratitude. But why expect everything from one man—unless he 
be a Wagner? 

The Czech Phil. made an album of Smetana’s My Country 
series (H.M.V. AN386-95). Vitava (Moldau, otherwise), several 
times recorded, is the only one frequently heard. It is No. 2. 
We also have good records of the Meadows and Forests one, No. 4, 
along with Moldau, on H.M.V. C2979-81. Of the rest, No. 1 is 
about Vysehrad, the ruined castle that has seen so much stirring 
Bohemian history, and which is greeted near the end of Vitava. 
Sdrka, No. 3, tells the legend of the warrior-maiden, betrayed in 
love, who in turn betrays and kills Ctirad and his men. I remember 
the fury of the massacre-music in this: not much else. No. 5, 
Tabor, has been called ‘‘ at once a hymn and a call to arms.” It 
celebrates the Hussites. The last, Blanik, which I do not know, is 
said to contrast the quiet shepherds’ lot with the rise of an army 
of freedom—the great Czech national aspiration, which must 
again be fulfilled, after many days. This music, written in 1874 
and onwards, makes the best (according to Smetana’s skill) of 
both worlds, that of folkiness and of local drama. If the subjects 
and their treatment never attain universal proportions, we can 
readily draw our own parallels between them and events since 
their day. The two autobiographical quartets, Aus meinem Leben 
(Out of My Life), should be in our lists: one or the other. The 
E minor is the better known. I have elsewhere spoken of this as a 
good starter for those fairly new to chamber music. It has good 
rich tints, rhythmic and melodic attractions, in its depicting the 
composer’s youthful yearnings and enthusiasm, the excitement of 
revolutionary 1848, his joy in dancing, his early love and the later 
preoccupation with nationalism ; with a hint of that misery of 
his deafness—the note that sounded always in his ears, and his 
sorrow at the disappointment thereby brought to his artistic life. 
The Flonzaleys once recorded this. 


Dvorak, with swifter motion and a deeper genius, even if with: 
a too easily led pictorial fancy, hit off subjects like Nature, 
Carnival and Othello, in the most exciting style. These three (1893) 
were originally meant as a threefold picture of life—childhood, 
youth, manhood. Othello is scarcely, for me, the true convincer, 
but Nature has a lovely free flow, and the Carnival is a world’s 
winner for gaiety, fling and glorious handling of the orchestra. 
(A new recording, perhaps, for Dvorak’s centenary year?) 
Husitskd, by the way, is also worth recording—Huss again. There 
is programme, too, in his piano-duets, From the Bohemian Forest 
(why not a few more duet recordings?—especially those for two 
pianos, some part of the literature of which I am at present having 
great pleasure in exploring). The tone-poems proper do not, I 
think, greatly exhilarate, gud poems. The Noon Witch is the one I 
know best. This rather Erl-King-like tale is well and truly 
illuminated ; but the poems in general suffer from scrappiness of 
development. We seek and find colour, rhythmic device, orches- 
tral joys, not classical brow-knitting and continuity, in this 
Dvorak. One overture, the Tragic (1870), which I have been 
playing in two-piano form, is curiously powerful in a certain 
wildness and oddity of harmony. This might be worth doing. 

The rise of nationalism obviously set the wings of P.M. soaring, 
and the development of the orchestra released many a celebrant’s 
imagination ; but much of the intensely national music tended to 
lose itself in propaganda: or rather, to lose artistic fineness, to 
aim at pictorialism, didacticism or flag-wagging, and so to 
weaken by dilution the earlier wildness of the romantic spirit. 

Saint-Saéns is a lovable old soul, for reasons I have often 
named. The tone-poems have an easy-going way with them. 
There was a new Macabre in December ; the Triste has been 
** Seconded ” ; Omphale’s Spinning Wheel seems as good a sample 
as any of his quiet, oddly mingled subtle-and-simple ways. It 
has been recorded several times. There is a good Phaeton (Paris 
Cons.—Coppola: Col.), but this theme doesn’t seem to me so 
happy. His style is best when laced with classicism, which 
tautens it; and his humour (Animals’ Carnival—H.M.V.) is a 
sweetener. Though his classicism strengthened his work, it may 
have been somewhat of a brake on his imagination, which is 
never incandescent, like Strauss’ at its best. S.-S. keeps pretty 
near the earth, when his Phaeton is charioteering in the heavens. 

Vincent d’Indy’s Jstar variations are delicate programme music 
of a high order. The H.M.V. recording is, alas, removed. The 
neglect of d’Indy is rather saddening ; but what can be done ifa 
man doesn’t sell? Dukas’ Would-be Sorcerer always will, in many a 
recording ; best of all, I think, when done by Frenchmen, who 
can, at their happiest,*«abandon themselves to both daftness and 
whimsy: as witness, the eternal freshness of Ravel’s Mother 
Goose, newly recorded only a month or two ago. 





Supply and Demand 


On behalf of a number of overseas readers we should like to 
thank the readers who so kindly sent us their December and 
January copies which we in turn sent gratis to the exporter. 

We have now received a further letter from a dealer in Australia 
stating that his supply of copies for December have failed to reach 
him and at the same time we have a list of some twenty readers 
wanting the January issue. Can you help ? We are willing to 
supply an exchange copy of May to all who will assist. 


Index 


Will readers who require a copy of the Index to Volume XVIIT 
please order early. If application is received before 1st July the 
cost will be 2s., after that date 2s. 6d. Only a limited number 
will be printed. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


By JOHN A. CHILD 


HERE is a story told of an enthusiastic collector of old records, 

who had an air-raid shelter erected in his back garden, during 
his wife’s absence from home. When she returned and attempted 
to enter the shelter, she found it choc-a-bloc with her husband’s 
precious records. Protesting that surely her safety should be 
considered first, she was naturally indignant when her husband 
replied that the records were of great value, as they could not be 
replaced ; leaving her to make the obvious inference ! 

We are not all so heartless—or so courageous?—but the story 
set me thinking. If one of the aerial favours, which Hitler is 
distributing so impartially, should blast my modest collection to 
smithereens, what could I do (assuming I survived) in the way of 
replacement from the current catalogues? I am ruling out the 
possibility of purchasing from other collectors or from second-hand 
dealers. 

Now my collection is a curious one. It consists in the main of 
British concert singers whe were famous thirty or forty years ago, 
and whom I had the privilege of hearing in person. Many of 
the actual records are of course “ period pieces,”’ and, as such, are 
irreplaceable. Such makes as the Berliner, Odeon, G. & T., 
Rena, Columbia-Rena, Pathé, Edison Bell, Jumbo, John Bull 
and scores of others have long ago disappeared. But what about 
the artists? 

I have before me as I write the recently-issued catalogues of 
H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca and Regal-Zonophone. 
They contain in the aggregate over 1,250 closely-printed pages. 
But they yield a woefully attenuated list of British concert vocalists 
(as distinct from those who were purely operatic singers) whose 
names were well known before, say, 1910. 

One remarkable feature revealed by my analysis is the extreme 
paucity of lady artists. Only four have survived. Agnes Nicholls 
in solos from Elgar’s “ Starlight Express”’ only ; Clara Butt 
with a long list of records in the Columbia catalogue and a shorter 
one in H.M.V. including two songs in the historic section ; 
Kirkby Lunn, one double-sided record only, plus a duet with 
John McCormack, and Edna Thornton, whose voice can now 
be heard only in a quartet with Melba, McCormack and Sam- 
marco. Excellent company certainly, but what a poor representa- 
tion of the many great sopranos and contraltos whose art delighted 
us in the early years of the century. 

The men have fared rather better. It is still possible to obtain 
the recorded voices of Edward Lloyd, Ben Davies, John 
Coates, Gervase Elwes, Hubert Eisdell, John McCormack, 
Ernest Pike and Philip Ritte among tenors, and George 
Baker, Thorpe Bates, Robert Burnett, Edgar Coyle, Peter 
Dawson, Harry Dearth, Plunket Greene, Randell Jackson, 
Kennerley Rumford, Robert Radford, Frederick Ranalow 
and Sir Charles Santley, among the baritones and basses. 

But this list is not really so good as it looks. Frederick 
Ranalow, for instance, can be heard only in The Beggar’s Opera 
(H.M.V.), Kennerley Rumford only in duets with Clara Butt, 
one in H.M.V. and one in Columbia. Parlophone provides one 
record by Robert Burnett, though this is a real gem. One 
record only survives of Ernest Pike, Philip Ritte (both in 
Regal Zonophone), Edgar Coyle, Thorpe Bates and Harry 
Dearth (all in Columbia). Although Harry Dearth’s name still 
appears in the list of basses at the front of the H.M.V. catalogue, 
apparently all his records have been withdrawn. This, I feel, 
is deplorable. That his unique voice and style should be un- 
represented in H.M.V. so soon after his death must be a great 
disappointment to his many admirers. Randell Jackson can be 
heard in The Sentry’s Song from Iolanthe (Columbia) and in con- 
certed items. The supreme artistry of Plunket Greene is per- 
petuated by Columbia in two r1o-inch records only, but as one of 
these includes The Hurdy Gurdy Man and Trottin’ to the Fair—both 
perfectly sung—we must be thankful for small mercies. Robert 


Radford survives in three double-sided Zonophone Celebrity 
records, all excellent. Sir Charles Santley has two 10-inch 
records in H.M.V. historic section, supplemented by two 12-inch 
Columbias. These latter, however, were made when he was 
nearer go than 80, and while in the circumstances they must be 
regarded as wonderful, they are really rather pathetic hearing 
to those who remember him in his full vigour. The impeccable 
voice and style of Edward Lloyd is fortunately preserved for us 
in H.M.V. historic section. His three double-sided records of 
ballad and oratorio were made seven years after his retirement, 
when he was 62 years of age, and the impression given is that his 
retirement was premature! Ben Davies is limited to one record 
in the historic section, made in 1913 ; but Columbia gives us 
two more, recorded only a few years ago, which suggest that time 
has stood still for our universally beloved veteran. Another fine 
tenor, with a voice of strangely appealing quality, the late 
Gervase Elwes, who died in 1921, has still three 10-inch records 
in H.M.V., and several in the Columbia list, including the 
Wenlock Edge Song Cycle. But my two favourites of his “ So 
we'll go no more a-roving” (M. V. White), and “ Brittany ” 
(words by E£. V. Lucas), are no longer available. John Coates 
is to be found in Columbia only, represented by one 12-inch and 
one 10-inch record, rather short commons for so real an artist. 
A much more satisfactory list of songs by Hubert Eisdell is 
provided. His voice has something of the Gervase Elwes charm 
and quality. George Baker, a baritone who is still singing—and 
singing well—has several records in the Decca list, and two solo 
records, in addition to concerted items, in H.M.V. Last, but not 
least, come John McCormack and Peter Dawson, whose 
records are legion. In addition to their extensive lists in H.M.V. 
Jobn McCormack has several early discs in the historic section, 
and seven double-sided records of Irish Songs under the old 
Regal label, while Peter Dawson’s Zonophones are not yet all 
withdrawn. 

So much for what can be obtained to-day. But when I look 
through my collection and realise the number of treasured discs 
which could never be replaced, my gratitude to our gallant 
R.A.F. is indeed great ! The possibility of losing for ever the well- 
remembered voices of Perceval Allen, Jenny Taggart, Carrie 
Tubb, Ruth Vincent, Phyllis Lett, Emily Foxcroft, Ruby 
Helder (the lady tenor), Lloyd Chandos, John Harrison, 
Walter Hyde, Andrew Black, Dalton Baker, Ivor Foster, 
Charles Knowles, William Paull, Charles Tree, H. Lane 
Wilson, and innumerable others, is indeed a disturbing thought. 
Never again to hear Carrie Tubb sing ‘‘ The Valley of Laughter ” 
or H. Lane Wilson in ‘‘ The Tinker’s Song,” or Harry Dearth in 
‘* A Chip of the Old Block,” or Charles Tree—but no, I can’t go 
on. I must really go out into the garden and study the capacity 
of our air-raid shelter. 





THE MORSE CODE 


A series of records that may well be classed as a contribution 
to the War Effort is The Morse Code (Columbia DB1995-1998). 
Intended for the serious student, these records, and the booklet 
which accompanies them, should prove invaluable to all intending 
to join the Services as Signallers. Based on the proved theory 
that the Morse Code is not read but heard, and recorded by 
experts, they carry the pupil by easy stages from the alphabet 
to messages in plain and code language sent at 18 words a minute 
against a background of jamming, 

The last record (DB1998) so closely simulates conditions obtain- 
ing in actual practice that I recommend it to experienced opera- 
tors in need of a “‘ refresher.” HS. 
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LETTER FROM. AMERICA 


By ROLAND 8B. GELATT 


WE are getting musically educated ; of that there can be no 
doubt. It is really amazing! America is taking up music 
in a big way. It has ceased to be restricted to a small audience 
and daily becomes more universally propagated. Every month 
there are released several new books on music written for the 
layman. Recently I have heard stenographers carrying on a 
vehement argument about the merits of Martinelli’s performance 
in Otello, to say nothing of that ever-recurring topic of dissension 
—the relative merits of Rachmaninov’s Second and Third Piano 
Concertos. I even know a student engineer (as a class the most 
aesthetically impervious of beasts) who is an avid record collector. 
Yes, music is in the air, and there is no escaping it. During 
the week the average American sticks diligently to his work 
and presents his usual normal appearance, but at noon on 
Saturday he waves adieu to his hum-drum work routine, gets 
home to his loudspeaker with all possible speed, and starts in 
on a week-end of musical debauchery. Let me describe the orgy 
of music in which we all indulge. For the sake of convenience 
I shall take the week-end just passed as an example. 

By the way of a warm-up we turn on, at noon Saturday, the 
Eastman School of Music Orchestra fora half-hour programme of 
symphonic music conducted by the contemporary composer. 
Dr. Howard Hanson. Time out then for lunch, after which 
(at 2.00 p.m.) comes the weekly Saturday afternoon broadcast 
from the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House. To-day we 
are to hear the double bill, Cavalleria and Pagliacci, with such 
artists participating as Giovanni Martinelli and Lawrence 
Tibbett. The radio listener must perforce be a hardier creature 
than the opera-goer who is actually attending the opera, for 
while the latter can relax between the acts with various idle 
pursuits, the radio listener glued to his loudspeaker is becoming 
musically educated by means of quizzes, talks, and so forth. 

However, an afternoon of opera does not begin to down us. 
Almost immediately after we turn on the Curtis Institute of 
Music programme which to-day gives us Stravinsky’s Concerto for 
Two Pianos. With this composer’s cacophonies still ringing in 
our ears we leave for dinner and a movie, probably Fantasia— 
the full-length feature of musical masterpieces conducted by 
Stokowski with pictorial accompaniments on the screen by 
Walt Disney. But of course we leave the movie in time to get 
home at 9.30 for the N.B.C. Orchestra. Toscanini is conducting 
tonight and the programme comprises the Overture to the Magic Flute 
(Mozart), Symphony No. 99 (Haydn), and Ein Heldenleben (Strauss). 
After which we call it a day ! 

On Sunday we are no more than awake when we turn on the 
radio to hear the Primrose String Quartet (at 10.00 a.m.) play a 
half-hour programme of chamber music. As soon as this is over 
we switch to the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra which today 
is playing works by Haydn, Vivaldi, and Berlioz. At 11.30 
there is a sonata recital with compositions by Brahms and 
Hindemith. Noon brings us a recital by Emma Otero, soprano, 
and a half-hour later we have the Radio City Music Hall of the 
Air. Today the soloist on this broadcast is Ossy Renardy, violin, 
and the programme includes The Moldau (Smetana), Concerto in D 
(Paganini), and the Hary Janos Suite (Kodaly). At two o’clock 
we have the NBC String Symphony playing compositions by 
Lekeu and Bantock, and at three there is the regular Sunday 
afternoon broadcast of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Bruno Walter conducts today and he has Joseph Szigeti as 
soloist. Programme : The Swan of Tuonela (Sibelius), ‘‘ Rhenish” 
Symphony (Schumann), Violin Concerto (Mendelssohn). At six 
there is an hour programme of chamber ensemble playing Concerto 


for Two Violins (Bach) and a Mozart Serenade. And besides these 


that I have listed there are several other musical programmes of 
a lighter nature which I shall not chronicle here. 


Is not the list an imposing one? Music has really fallen on 
happy days in America even though it is rather in abeyance in 
Europe. And the direct result of all this broadcast music is, 
as I have said, the musical education of the U.S.A. 

Now the education of this new public has not gone so very 
far. The first step in anyone’s musical education is the apprecia- 
tion of sensual, romantic music. The person who starts off with 
a liking for Mozart is rare. We usually start by finding in music 
not an artistic form, but an emotional pool in which to swim. 
Thus, the average layman will (in orchestral music) first turn 
to Tschaikovsky. Sooner or later he will discover that an ex- 
clusive liking for Tschaikovsky ostracizes one as a musical 
novice, so he cultivates also the works of Rachmaninov who is 
popularly supposed to be a more esoteric composer than 
Tschaikovsky but whose message is, in reality, no more profound. 

The American public in its en masse musical education has 
acted no differently than the average layman, and it has at 
present reached what may be termed the “ Rachmaninov- 
Romantic ” stage. I trust that these remarks will not be construed 
as disparaging. I merely record the fact, and wonder when, 
or if, the American musical education will proceed to its next 
lesson. 

In the meantime here is the public waiting to devour this 
type of music, and the recording companies have not let it down. 
The general desire for Rachmaninov has led to the recording 
of his symphonies, concertos, and piano compositions by RCA- 
Victor, with Rachmaninov doing the keyboard work and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra usder Ormandy maintaining the sym- 
phonic end of the job. The combination is an excellent one, 
but I need not dwell on the recordings in this article as they 
are being released in England. 

Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra seem also to be 
recording the repertoire of Strauss tone-poems. So far we have 
had Heldenleben and Sinfonia Domestica. Now we have him con- 
ducting a new recording of Don Quixote with Emanuel Feuermann 
playing the solo cello part. I listened to this in quite a vacuous 
mood and can only comment that, for better or worse, the solo 
cello is given much more prominence here than in the earlier 
Beecham recording. Another Philadelphia Orchestra release 
(but this one conducted by Stokowski) brings a new recording 
of the overture to Die Meistersinger. Usually Stokowski is the 
Wagnerian conductor par excellence. I have heard him conduct 
performances of the Prelude and Love-Death from Tristan which 
were overwhelming in their effect. But I am afraid that Meister- 
singer is not his strong point. This overture does not need the 
sensual lushness which Tristan demands, but Stokowski lays it 
on nevertheless. The result is a complete disappearance of the 
lightness and buoyancy which the overture possesses in the hands 
of Toscanini or Beecham. A concrete notion of the contrast 
between the two interpretations can be gained from the fact that 
Stokowski uses three sides whereas Beecham uses only two. 

Another new orchestral recording which has appeared recently 
is Brahms’ Fourth Symphony played by the Boston Symphony 
under Koussevitsky. This is undoubtedly the best version of the 
symphony ; still, I should not be heartbroken if I already owned 
the Bruno Walter recording (the best one to date). As to the 
interpretation there is little to choose. I personally prefer the 
Walter reading, but that may just be due to the fact that I have 
grown familiar with it. Walter’s conception of the symphony 
is more lyrical and gemiitlich than Koussevitsky’s, which seems 
to me to be a bit too rigid for Brahms. The differences in inter- 
pretation are most marked in the last movement. Koussevitsky 
achieves some fine nuances in the pizzicato opening of this 
movement that Walter misses. But his tempo is quite a bit slower : 
too slow for my taste ; and the way he drags out the triplets at 
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the beginning of the fourth section of the passacaglia comes with 
quite a shock for one who is used to Walter’s speedier tempo. 
However, there is no doubt that the new set has a definite ad- 
vantage in regard to execution. The B.B.C. Orchestra under 
Toscanini offers the Boston Symphony serious competition 
(as in the “ Pastoral ’? Symphony recordings), but the same cannot 
be said for the B.B.C. Orchestra under Walter in this Brahms 
recording. Mr. Walter, I am afraid, is a bit too lax in the matter 
of orchestral discipline, with the result that the attack is not 
always precise and the individual playing apt to be careless. 
For instance, a comparison between the two recordings of the 
horn passage which opens the second movement shows the 
advantage to lie overwhelmingly with the Boston recording. 
And again, the precision they show in the third movement is not 
to be found in the Walter-B.B.C. version. 

An album which will not appeal to many of the people who 
are buying the Rachmaninov Third Concerto is the new recording 
of Schumann’s song cycle, Frauenliebe und Leben ; but it is worthy 
of notice nevertheless. A re-recording of this has been needed 
for some time. The old Lehmann recording is quite ancient now, 
and even in its prime it was cursed with a chamber orchestra 
accompaniment which not only robbed the songs of the percussive 
quality of the piano, but introduced in some of the songs opening 
measures which Schumann never wrote. The new recording is 
sung by Helen Traubel, an American soprano who has made 
quite a hit at the Metropolitan recently singing Wagnerian roles. 
Miss Traubel :ings the songs impeccably, she has a proper piano 
accompaniment, and the recording is of the highest standard ; 
nevertheless IT cannot help turning back to the old Lehmann 
recording. Lieder singing is a difficult business and I do not feel 
that Miss Traubel has quite mastered it yet. In lieder the word 
is as important as the music, and the singer must build up his 
interpretation of the song in the context of the poem. The 
performer in this new recording fails to do this. And so I return 
to that old Lehmann recording, forgetting the accompaniment, 
to marvel again at the fine features which distinguish it : Leh- 
mann’s breathless intensity in “Ich kann’s nicht fassen,”’ her 
warmth in “ Er, der Herrlichste von Allen.” Traubel is best 
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in the fourth song, “‘ Der Ring,” (though I find no justification 
for her ritard ten measures from the end), and in the last song 
of the cycle, ‘‘ Nun hast du mir den ersten Schmerz gethan.” 
There has been lively competition between RCA-Victor and 
Columbia lately, both companies coming out with new recordings 
of the same works. This new Traubel set is a Victor release. 
Columbia could go a long way toward putting Victor out of the 
record business, as far as Frauenliche und Leben goes, by bringing 
out a new recording of it by Lehmann, whom they now have 
under contract. 

Word next month of the new Beethoven Opus 131 Quartet 
recording played by the Budapest String Quartet to which I 
must listen a few more times before pronouncing judgment. 
Following is a list of some other recent American releases :— 

Brahms : Sonata in F minor. Harold Bauer, piano. 

Dukas: L’Apprenti Sorcier. Philadelphia Orchestra under 

Stokowski. 

Ravel: Quartet in F major. Budapest String Quartet. 

Saint Saéns: Concerto No. 1 in A minor, for Gello and Orchestra. 

Gregor Piatigorsky and the Chicago Orchestra under Stock. 

Sibelius : Symphony No. 2 in D major. Philharmonic-Symphony 

Orchestra of New York under Barbirolli. 

Tschaikovsky : Symphony No. 6 in B minor. All-American Youth 

Orchestra under Stokowski. 

Finally I should like to add my voice in concurring with 
Compton Mackenzie’s recent editorials concerning the proposed 
curtailment of German music on the B.B.C. The British propa- 
ganda has been constantly reiterating the fact that this is in 
reality a civil war between two opposed ways of life, not a mere 
war between nations. One of the best ways that they can nullify 
the effect of all statements along this order is to persist in their 
ridiculous plans for doing away with German music in their radio 
transmissions. The democratic world is hoping that Britain is 
fighting for a goal which transcends this sort of thing. Is it to be 
the universality of the great German composers, or the jingoism 
of third-rate British composers? The B.B.C. had better make up its 
mind, for this choice represents a basic and terribly important 
issue. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 


(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 


49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 


an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does 
not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Mr. Hill’s Difficulties 


Te the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 

Mr. Ralph Hill tells us that he is unable to understand something 
I wrote. Much as we may sympathize with such an affliction, I do not 
see that he should expect us to get excited about it. I have never 
discovered that anything can be done to ameliorate it, when the 
subject’s disposition is as notorious as Mr. Hill’s. Nor is it clear why 
he should assail our pleasant GRAMOPHONE circle with the ancient 
tidings of his defects of understanding, since he has weekly been making 
them obvious, and enabling us to sum him up, as man, journalist and 
musician, for a considerable time. 


Mr. Mackenzie has sufficiently dealt with the grotesque gropings of 
the B.B.C. in the matter of foreign music. As that is not a topic 
primarily concerning my work here, as a critic of records, I leave it 
to him. It happens that I have been a critic of broadcasting, in other 
journals, ever since it began in this country. One of those journals, 
the Musical Mirror, was edited, not many years ago, by Mr. Ralph Hill, 
who invited me to write him a monthly page on broadcasting. I do 
not think he would deny that his own remarks in those days were apt 
to be pretty caustic. Now, as the servant of the B.B.C., he must defend 
its every act, condone its errors, and bait its critics, among whom I, 
one of the oldest, have endeavoured to remain friendly whilst being 


entirely frank. With Mr. Hill personally I have never exchanged any but 
pleasant words. Controversy is uncongenial, but we ought to look 
behind appearances, and find the springs of action. 

Mr. Hill’s appears to be a curious nature. Though himself acting as 
a music critic, he has shown a dislike of critics and criticism upon which 
more than one of his acquaintances has remarked to me. Especially 
has he failed to respect Mr. Newman; yet again, the great and the 
ingrate. Moreover, he has been unsympathetic about the plight of the 
musical profession and its very natural attitude to broadcasting, the 
force which more than any other single cause tended to depreciate 
its prospects when it was hard hit after the last war. The profession 
has never recovered from a combination of hurtful influences. It 
happens that I, having given up general practice, suffered little from 
such events: but I have seen all my professional brethren’s hurts, and 
I believe the B.B.C. could have done much more to soften them. 
Mr. Hill’s attitude has been harsh. There is a bitter streak in him, 
that matches only too well the monstrous intolerance which the B.B.C. 
is now practising towards artists of whose opinions it disapproves. We 
must not, of course, make a mountain of influence out of this particular 
Hill, but it must be remembered that he speaks to at least two million 
people a week : he can boom this or baste that—a power infinitely 
greater than that of all our musical journals put together. No wonder 
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the number of people who stand up to the B.B.C., and for their fellows, 
cannot be expected to be very great. Most of them simply can’t afford 
it ; and no blame to them. 

Mr. Hill’s attitude is not that of the best, or even the majority, of his 
colleagues, among whom I am happy to know and esteem men who 
are as understanding, courteous and scholarly as a few others are 
ungracious, peevish, unoriginal. 

The B.B.C. is such a strange mixture of good and bad, of imagination 
and vulgarity : a Dr.-Jekyll-and-Mr.-Hyde indeed. I once hoped that 
Mr. Hill would be found on the Jekyll side, but I fear that to hardness 
of heart where musicians are concerned he adds thickness of Hyde— 
and, I am compelled to add, if he really cannot understand what I 
write, of head. 


London. W. R. ANDERSON. 


Strictly, Mr. Hill is right. It is clearly as much in error to couple 
“ orchestration ” with “‘ counterpoint ” as it is to couple Arthur Young 
with Bach or any other exponent of the 18th century form. Bach 
never wrote for a “ Swingtette ” ; but since Mr. Young uses counter- 
point in his dance arrangements, it seems quite fitting to me to describe 
a hybrid musical form in hybrid terms. 

But when Mr. Hill says, ‘‘ as for ‘ contrapuntal orchestration,’ Mr. 
Heppner: might as well talk about ‘rectangular chiaroscura’ or ‘a 
sonnet in anthology form ’,” I must say that I consider his analogies 
to be completely inept. 

Wembley Park, Middx. Sam HEPppPNER. 
Rachmaninov 

To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

I was glad to read “ A.R.’s” appreciative review of Rachmaninov 
recording of his first concerto in the November GraMopHone. He is, 
however, in error when he repeatedly exhorts us to listen to the music 
as Op. 1. The work was written at the age of 17 and then labelled 
“Op. 1,”’ but the composer subsequently came to regard it as unrepre- 
sentative and for many years refused either to perform it or to allow 
the orchestral parts to be hired. Later, in 1917, he radically revised 
the concerto, although he retained most of the thematic material, and 
it is this version which has now been recorded. 

Riesemann, in his biography of the composer, therefore considers 
that the concerto is now no longer an early work, and that it should be 
given the date of revision, 1917, which is eight years after the 3rd and 
ten years before the 4th concertos. I trust this information will not 
lessen “‘ A.R.’s ” enjoyment of the music ! 

With regard to Rachmaninov’s recording of his third concerto, 
“W.R.A. ” is wrong on a point of fact when he tells us in the December 
GRAMOPHONE that “ This replaces the recording the composer made 
with the L.S.O. in 1932.” How comes it that a critic with such an 
eagle eye for minutiae could confuse Rachmaninov with Horowitz ? 

St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. Cuiinton Gray-Fisk. 


Bispham 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

The authors of “‘ Collector’s Corner ” in your February number may 
be interested to know that the curious falsetto effect which they have 
noticed on two notes towards the end of Bispham’s “ Dio Possente ” 
is present also on my copy. I have little learning in these matters, 
but thought that it might be due to some resonance in a part of the 
recording apparatus. 

But what a superb record this is. What poise and strength and 
phrasing ! And how unworthily it is backed with Taurino Parvis and 
Gina Ciaparelli in ‘‘ So benché difforme ” from Pagliacci. 

And talking of Pagliacci, what fine records were the old acousticals 
of parts of the opera with Leoncavallo as conductor and Guiseppina 
Huguet, Cigada and Badini singing. 

Hear the Neddi-Silvio duet, especially “E allor perché,” compare it 
with a modern version and mourn the great days. 

Oxhey, Herts. D. G. Couzens. 


British Songs 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

During a very long period I have been begging for good recordings 
of British song and now that my prayers are being answered it is only 
fair I should give thanks by expressing appreciation and doing my 
utmost to bring these records to the notice of others. First I must 
mention Barbara Mullen’s Bg132 which is, undoubtedly, one of the 
most delightful and attractive records it has been my good fortune to 
own during over thirty years of collecting and I look forward to her 
promised second issue with undisguised impatience and the hopes of 
many more to come. A little while ago Sydney MacEwan commenced 
a magnificent series on Parlophone (some of the best of which, I believe, 
are only listed in the special Scottish catalogue) and this is now being 
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continued on Columbia. Almost all of these are worthy of serious 
consideration and are to be highly recommended but DB1942 must be 
avoided at all costs. This unfortunate issue is a particular disappoint- 
ment because a good record of ‘An Eriskay Love Lilt” is badly 
wanted. In the February GramopHone I consider Mr. Robertson’s 
review of “ Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair” (DB1g80) to be 
distinctly misleading for as I hear it there is no question of “‘ zephyr ”’ 
sounding like “ heifer’ and I can only think his reproducing outfit is 
at fault. Another young singer to be carefully watched is Robert 
Irwin and his recent Bgo73 and Bg112 are both splendid. Actually 
these are not his first records for the Irish H.M.V. catalogue contains 
several but they are not quite up to the high technical standard of 
these new ones. I should also like to mention Keith Falkner’s Bgo64 and 
Bo095 in spite of the singer’s regrettable habit of not sounding his 
nal g’s. 

All these superb records referred to above are particularly welcome 
to-day when the quality of orchestral recording has been noticeably 
lowered as a result of pressing so many of the new issues from American 
matrices and by this time it must be obvious to all that the technical 
standard accepted in the States is far below what we expect, and get, 
from the recorders in London. 

Minehead. 


The First Hundred 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

Your editorial on the beginners’ list of a hundred records has 
interested me extremely as I am a beginner who has in ten years 
collected some five hundred records beginning with ‘‘ The Jolly Copper- 
smith ” played by the Black Diamonds Band and “‘ The Bridge ” sung 
by Peter Dawson on single sided Zonophones. They are no longer in 
my collection, unfortunately, for growing knowledge, gained chiefly 
from THE GRAMOPHONE, caused me to cast them impatiently forth. 
My list of a hundred records is taken from my collection and is thus, 
I claim, a true beginner’s list, as I knew nothing of music when I began 
to acquire the records that form it. 

Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony (this was the first set I ever bought), 
3. Beethoven’s Seventh, 5. Elgar’s First, 6. Mozart’s G Minor, 3. 
Haydn’s 104 in D Major, 3. 

Concertos : Beethoven’s Emperor, 5. Beethoven’s Violin, 6. Elgar’s 
Violin, 6. Elgar’s Violoncello, 3. Mozart’s No. 4 for Violin, 3 

Wand of Youth Suite No. 1 (Elgar), 3. La Boutique Fantastique 
(Rossini-Respighi), 3. Capriccio Italien (Tchaikovsky), 2. 

Falstaff (Elgar), 4. Siegfried Idyll (Wagner), 2. Romeo and Juliet 
(Tchaikovsky), 3. Francesca da Rimini (Tchaikovsky), 3. Finlandia 
(Sibelius), 1. Royal Hunt and Storm (Berlioz), 1. 

Overtures: Cockaigne (Elgar), 2. Rosamunde (Schubert), 2. 
Barber of Seville (Rossini), 1. The Corsair (Berlioz), 1. Benvenuto 
Cellini (Berlioz), 2. Leonora No. 3 (Beethoven), 2. 

Quintets: Quintet in A Minor (Elgar), 4. Quintet in A Major, 
Opus 114 (Schubert), 5. 

Quartets: in D Minor, No. 2 (K. 421) (Mozart), 2. No. 14 in D 
Minor (Schubert), 4. 

Two songs each by Chaliapin, Dawson, Falkner, Kipnis, Husch, 
McCormack, Schumann, Gerhardt, Rethberg, and Supervia. 

Pinner, Middx. W. F. Currrorp. 


American Gramophone News 
To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE 

Except in the field of orchestral records and discs by Metropolitan 
opera stars, the United States has been extremely dependent upon 
both English and Continental affiliates for its masters. The name of 
the London Philharmonic appears on many more record labels than 
any American orchestra, including the much-recorded Philadelphia. 
In addition, for Lieder, Piano, full Opera, and Chamber Music, the 
American record-collector has relied largely upon European records, 
repressed by Victor and Columbia over here. The bulk of Victor’s 
domestic cuttings up to 1940 were orchestral records by their four 
leading orchestras, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and more recently 
NBC Symphony. Until its acquisition by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System in 1939, the Columbia Record Company had relied almost 
entirely on the manufacture of its overseas affiliates. Consequently, 
the War in Europe has placed a grave responsibility upon the shoulders 
of the American manufacturers, for, though we are still receiving 
masters from abroad, the supply is diminishing. Furthermore, the 
bulk of recording artists are in this country at present. 

Even before the outbreak of the War, the Columbia Company had 
undertaken an intensive program of domestic recording, which was 
barely under way at the outbreak of the War. In the last year, Columbia 
has acquired many of our finest Symphony Orchestras under exclusive 
contract: the Cleveland Symphony under Rodzinski, the Minneapolis 
under Mitropoulos, The Chicago under Frederick Stock, the Pittsburg 
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under Fritz Reiner, and finally, the New York Philharmonic under 
Barbirolli and Mitropoulos. In addition to other artists already under 
English Columbia contract and now in this country, they also have 
signed up the Budapest Quartet and Lette Lehmann. With the 
inactivity of the Boston Symphony due to union difficulties, this leaves 
Victor with only the Philadelphia Orchestra and the newly-acquired 
National Symphony of Washington, D.C., and the Rochester Symphony 
under Iturbi, in its orchestral roster. The disbandment of the Pro Arte 
Quartet, and the inactivity of the Busch Quartet, leave Victor only 
with the Coolidge Strings as an active chamber group on their roster. 
Victor, however, still has the NBC under Toscanini, the Philadelphia 
under Ormandy, and the bulk of the leading solo and opera artists. 
It is interesting to note that Columbia also “ scooped” Victor by 
recording the National Youth Symphony Orchestra under Stokowski, 
formerly the most prized of Victor’s domestic conductors ; more than 
120 “‘ sides’ were cut for Columbia by this combination, although 
Stokowski will also continue to record for Victor with the Philadelphia. 

From all this it should be apparent that, due in part to the War in 
Europe and in part to the intense competitive situation here, the 
American record trade is exceptionally lively, and has been producing 
some outstanding records. Columbia’s new orchestras have met with 
varied reception : the dynamism of Mitropoulos in Beethoven’s Pastoral, 
and the Prokofiev Classical Symphony, have been questioned by some 
critics, and the young Greek conductor is very likely the most exciting 
newcomer to the conductorial fold. In his records, Rodzinski is finally 
given an opportunity to show his long-established ability, but at present 
he has been confined to the sure-fire Russian pieces, such as the 
Tchaikovsky Fifth, Scheherazade, and Finlandia. The New York 
Philharmonic under Barbirolli has not yet made a thoroughly favorable 
impression, but it is expected that several concertos will be forthcoming 
from that source. The NBC Symphony under Toscanini has issued 
nothing here, except for a Beethoven Violin Concerto, that has not 
also reached England; the Beethoven Concerto, with Heifetz as 
soloist, suffers from the bad acoustics of the Radio City Studio, but 
it presents some of Toscanini’s tightest and finest playing. It is rumored 
that a Brahms B flat Concerto, with Horowitz. a Brahms First and an 
“ Eroica” are on the way from this same source. 

Among the Philadelphia records, not listed in England yet, are two 
good Strauss Sets under Ormandy’s direction: ‘‘ Heldenleben” and 
“ Don Quixote ” with Emmanuel Feuermann as soloist in the latter. 
Feuermann has also given a fine rendition of Bloch’s Schelomo Rhapsody 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski ; this has been one 
of the finest sets of the year, and one of the most welcome. I note that 
two concertos in the Rachmaninov series have already reached England ; 
the Third Symphony has been released here, as well as some piano 
solos, and more is expected. 

In Chamber Music, the Coolidge String Quartet is embarking upon 
a project of recording all the Beethoven Quartets for Victor in co- 
operation with the Coolidge Chamber Music Foundation. On Columbia 
discs, the Budapest has been joined by two new young American groups, 
the Stuyvestant and Dorian, who specialise in American music and 
older masters. The Budapest will probably share with the Roth the 
task of re-recording the standard quartet repertoire for Columbia on 
a long-term basis. Egon Petri has been quite active in Columbia 
studios, having produced a Franck Prelude Chorale and Fugue and the 
Three Rhapsodies of Brahms, with a Hammerklavier reported on the 
way. Bela Bartok has been recorded here, with Szigeti and Goodman 
in Three Contrasts for Violin, Paino and Clarinet, and with Szigeti 
in the Second Rhapsody. Columbia, in co-operation with the League of 
American Composers, is planning a “ society series ” of modern music, 
with Schénberg’s “‘ Pierrot Lunaire ”’ the first on the schedule. 

The outstanding opera releases of the last year have been primarily 
repressings, of which you already know. The major Metropolitan 
attempt was Selections from Otello, featuring Tibbett, Martinelli 
and Helen Jepson ; like so many American vocal ventures the orchestra 
is barely audible. The same is true of the heavily-promoted “ dream 
set ” by Flagstad and Melchior of the Love-Duet, and Love-Death from 
Tristan and Briinhilde’s Immolation ; these two Wagnerian stars have 
recently been making more records with the Philadelphia Orchestra of 
excerpts from Tannhauser and Lohengrin, I am told. 

The emphasis this last year has been on records of wide popular 
appeal, as is natural when the entire trade is trying to open up a new 
market. Yet we have had our quota of “ connoisseur items” such 
as the chamber music mentioned above and a new complete recording of 
Dr. Hans David’s realisation of Bach’s Musical Offering. In general, 
however, the main effort has been to promote a “ mass market ” at the 
expense of the more discriminating collector. It should also be noted 
that the newer ventures, particularly by Columbia, into actual 
recording, have suffered from inexperience and experimentation, and 
that few of our records have the mechanical perfection of the English 
manufacture during the years just before the War. 
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I hope that I have not over-burdened you with this sketchy and rather 
rambling comment upon American record conditions, but it occurred to 
me that, since your companies will become increasingly dependent 
upon the United States for masters, you might be interested in a brief 
preview from the other side. 

In closing, allow me to wish your magazine continued success in 
the fine work it is doing. 


Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. Pu Hart. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 

Communications to D. W. Freeland, 67, Burlington Road, Isleworth, 
Middx. Hou. 5647. The Circle meets once each month. 
Cape Recorded Music Society 

Hon. Secretary, H. Kramer, P.O. Box 680, Cape Town, South Africa. 
Cheltenham Gramophone Society 

April meetings: roth and 24th at Messrs. Dale Forty’s. 


Chelmsford Gramophone Society 


Enquiries to R. W. J. Thorogood Moulsham Thrift, Wood Street,. 
Chelmsford. 


Dublin Gramophone Society 

Hon. Secretary, Francis J. Kelly, 20, Oakley Road, Ranelagh. 
April 2nd: “ Piano Master works ” ; 16th: ‘“‘ The Slavonic Outlook ” ; 
goth : “* Music Store.” Mitchell’s Restaurant, Grafton Street at 8 o’c. 
Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 

Hon. Secretary, S. O. Miebs, 87, Broadfield Road, S.E.6. April. 
meetings : 12th and 26th, All Saints Hall, Sydenham at 3 p.m. 
Durban Gramophone Society 

Hon. Secretary, Mr. Carlisle, 737, Nursgrove Road, Durban. 


Holborn Record Club 


Secretary, Eric Edney, 144, Holborn, E.C.1. Phone: Hot. 9541. 
Meets first Saturday and third Sunday afternoon in each month. 


Hornchurch Music Lovers’ Society 
Meets at Monkwell, Haynes Road. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 

Hon. Sectretary, Miss I. H. Matthews, 22, Queensborough Terrace, 
W.2. Miss Ridge, Elgar Violin Concerts ; Mr. Budden, ‘* Music for 
Strings.” 
Orpington and District Gramophone Society 

Hon. Secretary, Gilbert H. Parfitt, 31, Lynwood Grove, Orpington, 
Kent. April meetings: 6th and 2oth, County Branch Library, High 
Street, Orpington at 2.45 p.m. 
Southport and District Gramophone Society 

Hon. Secretary, Albert Engel, 120, Churchgate, Hesketh Park, 
Southport. April 17th, May ist, 15th and 2gth. Aldridges, 14-16, 
Hoghton Street, Southport. 7.30 p.m. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 
Hon. Secretary, J. A. Clements, 239, Park Lane, N.17. April meetings : 
6th at 239, Park Lane, 2oth at 104, Downhills Park Road, N.17 at 3 p.m. 
Wigan Recorded Music Society 


Hon. Secretary, E. W. Hatton, 123, Park View, Newtown, Wigan. 
April 7th: “The Romantic Music of the 19th Century”; 28th: 
Plebiscite Programme. The Roy Cafe, Marsden Street, Wigan. 
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